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Announcing U-M’s new DURA-FILM 


6 times more scratch and wear resistant 


Make a scratch 
comparison 


When you get some of this 
new film make the coin 
scratch comparison shown 
above, on leader film of both 
kinds. The extra surface 
toughness of Dura-Film is 
truly amazing. 


The first improvement in microfilm production in more than 
a decade has now been achieved by University Microfilm research 
engineers! 

Called DURA-FILM to emphasize its durability this new 
film provides you with the same clear images plus a surface 
that is 6 times more scratch and wear resistant! 

Microfilm critics have always mentioned the danger of 
viewing machine scratches. Now a/l/ doubts of film surface 
wearability are ended by this new development available only 
from University Microfilms at no additional cost. 

See for yourself. Send for sample. See why, more than 
ever, it pays to specify U-M Microfilm for lasting viewing 
clarity. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INc. 
* 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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the 1960 
COMPTONTS sec ise os: accurate 


complete, and unbiased new material available in 
any encyclopedia for children and young people on 


SOME OF THE NEW ARTICLES ARE: 


@ RUSSIA 
@ RUSSIAN HISTORY 


« RUSSIAN RAS 


PERSONAL 


e 


POLITICAL 
ELECTIONS 


SPEECH, 
PRESS, AND 
ASSEMBLY 


RELIGION 
EDUCATION 


ARREST 
AND SEARCH 
TRIAL BY JURY 


ECONOMIC 
PROPERTY 


PRODUCTION 


JOBS 
UNIONS 


BASIS FOR FREEDOM 


@ U.S.S.R. 
@ SIBERIA 
. ee 


RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


Worship allowed, but opposed 
State directs education for its needs 


One-party system; no choice of 
candidates; ballot can be identified 


Public opinion controlled 


Secret police may arrest or search 
without warrant or charge 


Prolonged jailing, terrorism, and even 
execution without public trial 


State owns nearly all property 


State owns means of production and 
distribution; controls markets 


Government restricts choice of training 
and jobs 


Unions benefit the state; strikes banned 


in Russia... 
in United States... 


@ MOSCOW  e LENIN 
@ KHRUSHCHEV 
* » COMET 


for benefit of the state 
for benefit of the individual 


AMERICAN CAPITALISTIC DEMOCRACY 


Freedom to worship as one chooses 
Free choice of schools and studies 


Multiparty system; free choice of 
candidates; secret ballot 


Criticism of government permitted 


Law requires warrant or charge for 
arrest and search 


Right to a speedy, fair public trial 


Private ownership protected 


Private ownership of means of produc- 
tion and distribution; competitive 
market 


Free choice of training and jobs 


Unions benefit workers; strikes permitted 


Above is a section from the chart “‘How Russia and the United States Compare” included in the Fact Summary on Russia. 


Compton's PicturED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Please 


Mention the 


° 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. ° 


ALA Bulletin when Writing Our 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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YOU CAN RECOMMEND THESE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


history 


guidance 


TO READERS INTERESTED IN: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CROSS 


By Norman Laliberté and Edward N. West 


A striking and highly original work on the symbolism of the Cross throughout 
the ages, combining the talents of a lez iding contemporary artist and a dis- 
tinguished liturgic al authority. Printed i in Holland in six colors, including gold. 
104 illustrations ol "x12, Published $15.00 


THE QUEST FOR CHURCH UNITY 


By Matthew Spinka 


‘Matthew Spinka has given years of his life . . . to the ecumenical movement, 
and he distills the fruits of these labors into four me aty chapters . . . Laymen, 
teachers and preachers will all enjoy the careful and fair contrast of the Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant en to the . . . problems 
in theology and polity.’—Virginia Kirkus Bulletin Published $2.50 


THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
By Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


Bonhoeffer'’s “book will be an inspiration and a guide to Christian thought 
and action, even if we did not know of his heroic life and martyr’s death.” 
The Atlanta Constitution Published $3.00 


QUAKERS AND THE ATLANTIC CULTURE 
By Frederick B. Tolles 


“Professor Tolles, Harvard-trained Quaker historian of note . . . has gathered 
. some of his finest essays and addresses . . . They are full of thoughtful 
observations and well fortified with notes on the ‘literature. ... This collection 
should find a fair number of attentive readers, since there is such wide 
interest in Quaker faith and history.”—Library Journal April 18 $3.95 


PARENTS DESERVE TO KNOW 


By G. Curtis Jones 


(Introduction by Bishop Robert R. Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas) 

A treasury of information for parents who want to give their children the 
mature guidance they need, this sequel to Youth Deserves to Know realis- 
tically deals with such matters as education, delinquency, money, discipline, 
conformity, decision-making, and boy-girl problems. April 18 $3.95 


The Macmillan Compan yf 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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MARCH COVER 

Planning for the Montreal 
Conference and for the neu 
headquarters high- 
lighted the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. From the top: presidents 


building 


and presidents-elect of CLA 
and ALA; the ALA-CLA Joint 
Committee; division and state 
chapter representatives meet- 
ing with the Building Commit- 
tee; the Building Committee at 
work on the plans. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
and ma- 


Association publishes 


terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 


ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 


dexed in Education Index and 


Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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“To Assist in Solving the Problems of Libraries,” Verner 
W. Clapp 


Moving Toward International Cataloging Agreement, 


Susan M. Haskins 
Cataloging in Source, Orcena Mahoney 


National Library Week in New Jersey, Mrs. Robert B. 
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Verner W. Clapp, president of the Council, 
commented: “It is absurd that a major part of 
the cataloging effort of many libraries should 
be for the cataloging of books of foreign origin, 
books which presumably have already been cata- 
loged in their own countries. If there were in- 
ternational coordination of cataloging rules, re- 
search libraries everywhere might be spared 
much time and expense, and errors and confu- 

On February 1 the Council on Library Re- sion of books could be reduced or avoided en- 
sources announced a grant of $95,420 toward tirely. Uniformity of cataloging would also be 
meeting the costs of the international conference ©f inestimable service to scholars.” 

on cataloging discussed in Miss Haskins’ article 

in this issue. The purpose of the conference, ac- * 

cording to the announcement, is “securing 

agreement on basic principles for the entry of Pilot implementation programs based on_ the 
printed works in alphabetical catalogs arranged new school library standards are planned by the 
by authors and titles. Such an agreement would American Association of School Librarians in 
he a powerful factor in deciding the form of — eight states and the District of Columbia during 
new catalogs and bibliographies intended for the spring months. The states are Hawaii, Mass- 
international use, and would be the basis for achusetts, Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, 
future revisions of existing catalogs and cata- Oklahoma, Virginia, and Washington. These 
loging rules. It would also provide authorita- states were selected on the basis of applications 
tive guidance for the establishment of biblio- | submitted to AASL by state school library asso- 
graphical services in nations where they are not ciations. Guest speakers will be heard at each 
yet developed.” of nine special programs, and Standards for 


Selection HARIRI wa SERVICE* 


they're yours with Ames Library Shelving 
yw COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 


ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re ‘‘standard”’ 
with Ames. 


18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM— To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 


CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design aes spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 


FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to — 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 
geting. 

Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 

WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


vw W.RLAMES COMPANY. Susa’Sc 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION Representatives in Principal Cities 
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School Library Programs, the discussion guide, 
and a kit of other materials will be supplied. 

Many other state and regional groups are plan- 
ning similar standards implementation programs 
to which they are inviting librarians, school ad- 
ministrators, and participants. Ma- 
terials are available from the AASL office at 
ALA headquarters to assist in the planning and 
carrying out of such programs. For a full ac- 
count of the plan see 
Mary ALA Bul- 
letin. 


others as 


implementation 
in last month’s 


basic 
Gaver’s article 


* 


The Library of Congress will have an Africana 
Section in its General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division, thanks to a $200,000 grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The grant will enable 
LC to employ a specialized staff to provide bibli- 
ographies of African materials, expand activities 
to acquire stimulate exchanges 
with African institutions, and provide specialized 
reference services. 


such materials, 


Establishment of this new sec- 
tion is the latest evidence of this country’s grow- 


Reprint of a 
Monumental Work 


ing interest in Africa and realization of the need 
to serve scholars doing research in that field. 
* 

A National Index on Deafness, Speech, and Hear- 
ing has been established at Gallaudet College. 
Washington 2, D.C., by the college and the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association. The pur- 
pose of the new project is to index and abstract 
all professional literature pertaining to deafness, 
speech, and hearing and make this material read- 
ily available to all interested persons. The index 
will be retrospective and will be published on a 
regular basis. It is supported in part by a grant 
from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Department of Health, and Wel- 
fare. 


Education, 


* 

The first issue of Public Library 
It is a quarterly, edited by Herbert 
librarian of the Evansville, Indiana, 
Public Library, to whom editorial correspondence 
should be directed. 

According to the editor, “It is designed to 
bring together abstracts of all objective studies 


Abstracts has 
appeared. 
Goldhor, 


JOHANN HEINRICH ZEDLER 


GROSSES VOLLSTAENDIGES 


UNIVERSAL LEXIKON ALLER 
WISSENSCHAFTEN UND KUENSTE 


68 volumes including 4 supplements 
Leipsig-Halle 1732-54 


folio, buckram 
-Reprint 1960 


(Winchell D 39: One of the great encyclopedias. 
Particularly useful for biography and bibliography of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries) 


Subscription price until June 1, 1960 


$2,300.00 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


STECHERT- HAFNER, inc. 


SME asa 
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Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


HOW TO LIVE THROUGH 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By ERIC W. JOHNSON 


“Highly recommended for first pur- 
chase for general collections.” 
—Library Journal. $3.95 


MEN IN THE NEWS —1958 
Personality Sketches from 
The New York Times 
Edited by ROBERT PHELPS 
“Interesting addition to our sources of 

lively biographical data.” 
—Wilson Bulletin. $4.95 


Note: Vclume II, MEN IN THE NEws — 1959, 
will be published March 23. 


TURNCOATS, TRAITORS 
AND HEROES 


By JOHN BAKELESS 


“A vivid chronicle of espionage, coun- 
ter espionage in the Revolutionary 
War.”—ALA Booklist. $6.50 


STORM THE LAST RAMPART 
By DAVID TAYLOR 
“Thrilling adventures give some idea 
of Washington’s intelligence system... 
Recommended for young people and 

public libraries in general.” 
—Library Journal. $4.95 


LA GUARDIA: A Fighter 
Against his Times: 1882-1933 
By ARTHUR MANN 
“An interesting narrative of this ‘fighter 
out of the times’. Recommended for 

large public libraries.” 
—Library Journal. $6.50 


Note: Volume II will cover La Guardia’s career 
after 1933, 


A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ 
By WALTER M. MILLER 


“An exciting and imaginative story... 
Unconditionally recommended.” 
—Library Journal. $4.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


which pertain to American public libraries, It 
will not include articles which mainly express 
opinions. It is published and can be obtained 
from the Indiana University Division of Library 
Science, Bloomington. 
* 
Radio-TV spot announcements have been pre- 
pared and distributed by the ALA headquarters 
since 1947. Eight spot announcements on general 
or special library services and special days or 
weeks are distributed monthly without charge to 
libraries which request them. If you would like 
to have your library on the mailing list, write to 
Radio-TV Spot Announcements at ALA head- 
quarters, 
* 

The Civil War Centennial Commission, 700 Jack- 
son Place N.W., Washington 25, has published 
two pamphlets, “Facts about the Civil War” and 
“Guide for the Observance of the Centennial of 
the Civil War,” and is currently publishing a 
number of other newsletters and fact sheets with 
suggestions on centennial activities. Local initia- 
tive is emphasized in all the publications. Li- 
brarians in areas where battles were fought or 
units were mustered will find in these publica- 
tions many suggestions for collecting perma- 
nently useful materials about the War. 

eee 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 
300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding. 
Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office. 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 
Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 
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DESIGNER LINE 


LIBRARY FURNITURE ...IN THE NEWEST AND FINEST LIBRARIES 


DESIGNER LINE LIBRARY FURNITURE IS AN ENTIRELY NEW 
CONCEPT OF DESIGN THAT BEAUTIFULLY BLENDS WOOD AND 
METAL IN PERFECT HARMONY. THE LIBRARY BUREAU SPECIALISTS 


IN YOUR AREA CAN GIVE YOU COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY—A VIEW OF THE GENERAL SERVICES DIVISION FROM THE MEZZANINE 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


+ y ) ROOM 1341, 315 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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GAY LORDS’ 
Engraved Section 
and Shelf Labels 


* Highly Visible 

* Promote Self-Service 

* Save Time 

* Wide Selection of Headings 
* Smart-looking; Modern 


Here are your most practical guides to bor- 
rower self-service . . . Gaylords’ new en- 
graved Section and Shelf Labels. Distinctive 
in appearance and easy to see, these labels 
will save “looking time” for both you and 
the borrower. 


These smart-looking, attractive labels are 
made of durable, laminated plastic. White 
letters permanently engraved on a smooth 
black satin surface create a contrast that 
stops the eye. Stand out even in shadowy 
aisles. 


Enjoy a modern, dressed-up look in your 
library with these attractive labels. Easy to 
apply on wood or metal with double-coated 
tape. 


Write for complete list of titles and prices. 


Special engraved labels will be made to your order. 


yi = A NV — ¥ oa Labels 


MT. shot tote 14" 2 5” 


library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Mae Mine MILLS 

New York Times Book Review for 
THE GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Oe ea a ae 
a 






One to Begin On articles are unsigned, but the 
list of thirty contributors and 
Te re ir _ consultants includes at least two 


trated. 
For Ages 8 to 10. 
EING three-fourths Yankee, 
I was suspicious of my in- 
stantaneous enthusiasm for this 
new encyclopedia for “young- 
grade children.” Now after thor- 
ough examination and enjoy- 
ment of the “sixteen accurate, 
fact-filled volumes, dramati- 
cally jllustrated with more than 
6,000 color pictures,” I am even 
more enthusiastic. 

It is, to begin with, very in- 
viting. The thin volumes are 85 
easy to handle as any picture- 
book. They look young and un- 
formidable. 

The straight alphabetical ar- 
rangement of material (aard- 
vark to zoos), with plenty of 
“see” references for further 
reading, is always a favorite 
with young children. The arti- 
cles are written in short sen- 
tences and with such clarity 
that even @ difficult subject 
such as Labor Union or Insur- 
ance can be understood. Anec- 
dotes often liven the text and 
where there is @ choice of words 
the simpler one is used. The 


F a Ald Uae. ee eg 
an editor, and formerly ree ane ety 


authorities on children’s read- 
ing, several on children’s litera- 
ture, and scientists, religious 
leaders and writers for young 
children. 

I think we should not try to 
compare this work with those 
other excellent works such as 
“Compton's Pictured Encyclope- 
dia” or “The World Book En- 
cyclopedia.” Its aim is differ- 
ent. Whereas the other works 
have to cover the whole elemen- 
tary field, “The Golden Book 
Encyclopedia” is designed only 
for the younger grades. There 
are, naturally, fewer articles 
and these are much shorter. For 

» runs only to 
three g enough 
for little children. A third 
grader, using an encyclopedia 
by himself, becomes involved in 
too long an article. Further- 
more, an encyclopedia is not the 
end but the beginning of knowl- 
edge, and it is expected that 
children will go on from there 
to other books on the subject. 
This set will prepare the young 
child for the larger, more inclu- 
sive one he will need shortly. 

PHYLLIS FENNER. 





Manhasset schools, Manhasset, N. Y 


| SP es iy) pages rae ars idaho $55 elem La hats $39.50. 

Ld a complete ra ry Golden Books in Goldencraft Sle ag Binding, write to 

GOLDEN dit} 1x. IVa tatelal-] | Tari 630 Fifth pT LS road iota 4 20 
a 


Drive-in Window Service 


Help of Bulletin readers is needed for a sur 
vey of drive-in window service in public libraries. 
which | am undertaking for the Buildings and 
Equipment Section of LAD. We are not 
ested in book return boxes or depositories, but 


inter- 


rather in services of lending and receiving ma- 
terials. conducted at a drive-up or drive-in win- 


dow. The study will cover the following (and 


other) aspects: location of window in relation 


to other services; driveway space required; 


scheduling and manning: scope (does it cover 


EVERY LIBRARY 


should have at least one large reference globe 


of the world 


HERE IS A NEW ONE YOU CAN 
AFFORD! 


NEW! 24 inch Diameter 
Physical-Political Globe Over 4700 


names. Shows land elevations and sea depths 
Further details in Circular G40, Write for it 


plac . 


G24PL15 in blond hardwood Navi 
gator mounting 
f.o.b 


$195.00 


( hicago 


$220.00 


In walnut or mahogany 


Order directly from 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Map and Globe Makers 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 


Please Mention the 


4LA Bulletin when 


books, films, records, or what’); and how it 
operates. 

1 would greatly appreciate hearing as soon 
as possible from any of your readers who know 
where such services exist, in their own or other 
libraries. 

Rosert H. Router, director 
Dakota-Scott Library 
P.O. Box 278 


Savage, Minnesota 


Regional 


From a Contributor 


Your easy-sounding request for 650 words in edi- 
torial form about membership in the ALA turned 
into one of the hardest things I ever tried to do. 
| have written a dozen editorials, in form varying 
from the coldly analytical to the honey-dripping 
sentimental. It’s like trying to tell why you love 
your family! 
Frances Lander Spain, president-elect 
(American Library Association 

eee 
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New and forthcoming ALA books 


Costs of 
Public Library Service 
in 1959 


Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades 
7th ed. 


Basic Book Collection 
for Junior High Schools 


3rd ed. 


Standards for 
School Library Programs 


Young Adult Services 
in the 
Public Library 


Guide to Reference Books 
7th ed. 
Third Supplement 1956-58 


The costs of adequate library services in 1959 pre- 
sented in sample budgets for four different types 
of library systems. Replaces the 1956 Supplement 
to Public Library Service. 24p. 75¢ 


Ed. by Miriam Snow Mathes 

Lists and annotates 1000 in-print titles selected by 
librarians and educators as a balanced working 
collection. Gives complete buying, cataloging in- 
formation and grade level for each title selected. 
Special lists of magazines, picture, and easy books. 
Indexed. 136p. paper. $2 


Ed. by Margaret V. Spengler 

A balanced collection of over 1000 in-print titles 
that will enrich the curriculum and appeal to the 
reading interests of junior high students. Completé 
buying and cataloging information as well as an- 
notations. Lists selected magazines. 


Indexed. 144p. paper. $2 


Prepared by the American Association of School 
librarians in cooperation with 20 other national 
educational and professional organizations. Presents 
qualitative and quantitative standards for func- 
tional school library programs for grades K through 
12 in all types and sizes of schools. 

152p. paper. $2.50 

Discussion Guide 65¢ Both $3.00 


By the Public Library Association’s Committee on 
Standards for Work with Young Adults in Public 
Libraries. Discusses the nature of the young adult, 
the administration of library work with young 
adults, selection of materials, and reading guidance. 
March. 64p. paper. $1.50 


By Constance M. Winchell 

Lists over 1200 titles covering works published in 
the period 1956-58 and early 1959. Special empha- 
sis on Russian and East European materials. 
Spring. 144p. paper. $3.75 (tent.) 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SOCRATES DOESN'T CHANGE... 


BUT 


To a student looking up Socrates, one edi- 
tion of Encyclopaedia Britannica might 
seem as current as another. 

But behind the familiar covers, science 
and many other subjects change, expand, 
and are revised at the astonishing rate of 
4 million words per year. This is why most 
high schools and libraries regularly re- 
order a new edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

In effect, they are renewing the equiva- 
lent of 700 average reference books for 


IS REWRITTEN EVERY YEAR 


less than 30 cents a volume. And the 24 
volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica cover 
more high school subjects more thoroughly 
than any other set. Thus, in terms of use- 
fulness as well as in words per dollar, this 
“reference standard of the world” actu- 
ally costs less than other recognized 
encyclopaedias. 


Note: Because of its unexcelled science cov- 
erage, Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies 


for use in today’s stepped-up science teach- 


ing programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 310-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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An ALA Membership Day has been estab- 
lished as a part of this year’s membership pro- 
motion project to create an occasion when the 
importance of membership in the professional 
association could be emphasized in libraries 
of all types. More information on plans for 
the Day will be found in Memo to Members. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY 

March 18 has been selected as the first ALA 
Membership Day. It will succeed only if all of 
us who are already members feel so strongly 
about the Association that we will influence 
others to join. This calls for conviction on our 
part that being a member is not only the 
proper thing to do professionally, but has real 
meaning for us individually. We have an op- 
portunity, then, to reappraise the Association 
and to re-examine our relations with it. 

We find in the American Library Associa- 
tion an organization large enough and diverse 
enough to have a place for all librarians. It 
is the only library association that encom- 
all kinds of libraries and activities 
within the library, and welcomes to member- 


passes 


ship all of us interested in media of commu- 
nication and how they are used: librarians, 
clerical assistants, trustees, Friends of Librar- 
ies, and persons in related book and equip- 
ment fields. Here each of us finds a group of 
congenial people of similar interests with 
whom to work. This is made easy for us be- 
cause the Association provides twelve varied 
divisions, many with specialized sections, and 
seven round tables which we may join. One 
membership permits us the choice of at least 
two divisions, and additional small fees al- 
low further association with other interest 
groups. This diversity within the single organ- 
ization gives strength to the whole, enriching 
it with the skills and talents of many persons, 
while the total resources of the Association, in 


by Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president-elect, 
American Library Association 


turn, strengthen each part. Here is a meeting 
place for all of us concerned with the produc- 
tion, acquisition, and organization for use of 
materials pointed toward our ultimate goal of 
total book service to our patrons. 

As members we benefit from the results of 
the Association’s active programs to improve 
established, traditional patterns of library 
services and to develop new techniques to or- 
ganize the stupendous amount of current 
knowledge that must be made readily avail- 
able. Directly and indirectly, we are affected 
by its constant endeavors to raise standards 
and practices in the areas of personnel: edu- 
for librarianship, salary schedules, 
working conditions, retirement _ benefits. 
Though only a few of us can participate in the 
international phase of the Association’s inter- 
ests, we applaud the exchange of library per- 
sonnel and procedures that will make possible 
world-wide book services. 

We receive from the Association and its 
divisions publications that record our history, 
evaluate books and nonprint materials, reflect 
modern practices, and project us into the fu- 
ture with proposals for imaginative explora- 
tions. We attend the annual conferences which 
the Association holds each summer to get a 


cation 


quick but comprehensive overview of library 


affairs through the programs, business meet- 
ings, and exhibits. We also enjoy their infor- 
mal aspects of renewing old friendships, mak- 
ing new ones, and exchanging experiences. 
Our membership in the Association confers 
the privilege of participation in decisions that 
affect the course of librarianship. This is a 
serious responsibility, but one that carries 
with it the reward of creative professional 
growth. There is a high degree of satisfaction 
in recognizing and accepting responsibilities 
that accompany professional status. Among 
(Continued on page 218) 
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Collier’s Encyclopedia has been called 


‘OMNISCIENCE IN READABLE 


Read why, using the professional librarian’s seven criteria 


for judging an encyclopedia: Treatment. Authority. Scope. 


Arrangement. Format. Bibliography. Recency. 


1. What is unusual about the treatment? 


Collier’s Encyclopedia combines scholar- 
ship and readability. The language is 
modern and colorful. The editing is skillful 
and concise. Maps and illustrations are fully 
integrated with text matter. They achieve 
a verbal-pictorial cohesiveness unique in 
encyclopedia publishing. Because it com- 
municates so effortlessly, layman, scholar 


and scientist alike find Collier's a joy to read. 


2. How authoritative is Collier's? 

The great minds of our time, representing 
universities all over the world, have con- 
tributed their knowledge to Collier's. Sci- 
entists, artists, writers, specialists—the list 
is a brilliant one. Every one of the 50,000 
articles has been written since World War II. 


3. What is its scope? 

Collier's Encyclopedia is a summary of 
all knowledge significant to the English- 
speaking countries of the world, balanced 


for the student, scholar or layman. 


4. What is Collier’s arrangement? 


Collier's Encyclopedia is arranged in the 
preferred alphabetic sequence of articles. Its 
20 volumes include a monumental 400,000 
entry index. 


5. What is its format? 

Collier’s is the most richly illustrated of 
all major encyclopedias. Of the 10,000 sub- 
jects, supported by graphics, 743 are in full 
color. There are almost 250 maps, all 
up-to-date. The color maps alone carry more 
than 100,000 place names. 

Collier's is printed on coated paper. Fine 
screen half-tones are placed directly with 
their related texts. The type is ten-point 
Granjon, one of the most readable text faces. 
The volumes are bound in heavy duty 
library buckram with protected spines, 
McCain sewn with Nylon thread to open 
flat. The attractive bindings are a credit to 
your library shelves. They serve as an invita- 
tion to reading. 


6. What about its bibliography? 

Only Collier's has a separate bibliography. 
It lists more than 10,000 books. And all are 
in print. The bibliography is graded, 
annotated and integrated with the index. 
It serves as an invaluable reading guide to 
self-education. 


7. How recent is Collier’s information? 


Collier’s is the only completely new 
encyclopedia, entirely conceived, written and 
published since World War II. A permanent 
resident editorial staff directs an extensive 
program of continual revision. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


recommended by every educational and library agency that evaluates encyclopedias 
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FORM” 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
OR FREE BROCHURE 


We will send the complete 
20-volume set of Collier's 
Encyclopedia to your school 
or library without obligation. 
Use it for 30 days. Compare 
it with other encyclopedias 
Then decide if you can afford 
to be without it. Or, send for 
a free descriptive brochure. 


THE NEW 
1960 EDITION 


Many new articles by 
eminent authorities 
have been added. Hun- 
dreds more have been 
written and updated. 
Among them: 


The Solar System 

Space Science 

Space Travel e Rockets 

Air Conditioning 

Guided Missiles ¢ Jazz 

History of Linguistics 

Musical Theatre in 

America e Khrushchev 
e St. Lawrence Seaway 


Also: New maps. 440 new 
illustrations. New trans- 
parent colored acetate 
overlays on the anatomy 
of the frog (in addition 
to the already existing 
set on the anatomy of the 
human body). 





For further information and 
prices, please write Collier’s 
Educationaland Library Division, 
Dept. B-3-60 


P.F.COLLIER & SON CORP. 
640 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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New RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER 


convert original record containers 
into sleeved albums 


The Plaiti- K loon way 


increase borrowing efficiency and use... 


Plasti-Kleer protection is the best protection for albums 
of from one to four records. 


TORAMOVERY 


Here is the easiest solution for preparing albums for 
display and circulation . . . and eliminating tedious work. 


PLASTI-KLEER RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER 


You simply slit the sleeve at the seams and place the front half in one 
Cut album Mylar* Plastic Window, back half in the other. The self-sealing tape 1s 
Cover at . simply stripped of its protective paper backing and folded over the edges, 
Seams providing permanent closure. The record is inserted in the sturdy envelope, 
opening on the inside toward the binding, where it is fully protected from 


dust, scratches and accidental falling out. This preserves your record and 


Insert halves into sleeve and has created an attractive display without a lot of tedious time 


‘ ; ; onsuming work. 
Mylar Windows co o *R.™M 


DuPont 


4 


a 
Fold self-sealing 
tape over edges 
and press lightly 


PLASTI-KLEER’ PHONO-JACKET COVERS 


Enhances colorful record sleeve while it protects from soiling and 


eco is ready for circulation without reinforcing, mounting 
Record is ready f lat I f 


record albums or hand lettering. 


] 


A | More records may be stored in is a smal! shelf area. 


Records may be located instantly, eliminating the inconvenience of 


going through an entire collection. Save time...labor... money! 


vinyl plastic with electronically welded Side Tab Top Tab 


) Jack t Cover takes litth mort space than For Shelves For Drawers 
tself. Supplied in sizes to fit regular or high 


eves, It is equipped with or without a shelving 
tab that allows records to be shelved or located quickly and 
systematically. The description of the record is typed on a 
label provided with each protector and inserted in the tab. 
The *lasti-Kleer method of protecting record sleeves saves 
processing time . which in turn means additional money 


saved in your library budget. 


Dept. C 48, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 
teo= 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 


INDUSTRIES 209 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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by John G. Lorenz 


LSA BUDGET REQUEST 
A total of $7.3 million has been requested of 
Congress in the President’s budget for grants 
under the Library Services Act in fiscal 1961, 
beginning July 1, 1960. This is a $1.3 million in- 
crease above the original appropriation for fiscal 
1960 exclusive of the supplemental request of 
$131,000. Repeated from this year’s appropria- 


tion act is the proviso which would permit. al- 


lotments and payments to be made in fiscal 1961 
on the basis of $7.5 million to all states that 
can match for the maximum amount. 

The appropriation language also provides that 
a portion of the grant would be allotted to those 
states which did not request all or any part of 
their fiscal 1960 allotments. As a result, these 
states would have their fiscal 1960 unpaid allot- 
ments plus their fiscal 1961 allotments available 
to them in fiscal 1961. 

The budget proposal under Grants for Library 
Services reads: 
For grants to the states under allotments for the cur- 
rent and prior fiscal year, pursuant to the Act of 
June 19, 1956, as amended (20 U.S.C. 351-358), 
$7,300,000 to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That allotments to the States for the current 
fiscal year shall be made on the basis of $7,500,000: 
Provided, Further that unobligated balances of appro- 
priations granted under this heading for the Fiscal 
Year 1960 shall be merged with this appropriation. 


QUICK ACTION ON LSA EXTENSION 


The second session of the 86th Congress con- 
vened on January 6, and on the same day the first 
bill for the five-year extension of the Library 
Services Act was introduced—H. R. 9319 by 
Representative Carl Elliott of Alabama. First bill 
introduced in the Senate was on January 7 (sec- 
ond day of the session) by Senator John Sher- 
man Cooper (Ky.)—S.2764 with 15 cosponsors. 
Later House bills included those of Ken Hechler 
(W. Va.), H. R. 9574, and Representative Carl 
Perkins (Ky.), H. R. 9587. Bills were also intro- 
duced by Representative Edith Green (Ore.), 
H. R. 9494, and by Senator Richard Neuberger 
(Ore.), S.2788. 


The bill (S.2830) receiving the greatest atten- 
tion was introduced on January 14 by Senator 
Lister Hill (Ala.), chairman of the Senate La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee. Fifty-one 
Senators are cosponsoring this bill which, like 
the others, provides for an extension of the pres- 
ent Act for five years after 1961 with the same 
authorization of $7.5 million. 

\ paragraph by Senator Cooper which was 
included in his statement for the extension of 
the rural library program (Congres- 
sional Record, January 7, 1960) is an example 
of the understanding on the part of the members 
of Congress of the importance of good public 
library services, available to all: 


services 


The tradition of the public library as a “university 
rooted in our American 
heritage. The public library is a significant force in 
the educational, social, and cultural life of the com- 
munity. Adequate library resources provide up-to- 
date information, inspiration, and profitable use of 
leisure time. The importance of this kind of self- 
education in a democratic society Gan never be over- 


of the people” is deeply 


emphasized. 


Hill in his 
extension of the Act 
January 14, 1960) quoted at length from the 
article, “Library Services Act—The First Three 
Years,” in the January 1960 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, including the summaries of progress for 
the 50 participating states and territories in the 
first three fiscal years. 


statement in support of 


(Congressional Record, 


Senator 


LSA LEAFLET, “THREE YEARS OF PROGRESS” 


leaflet on under the Li- 
brary Services Act with the principal provisions 


A revised progress 
of this legislation has been issued and copies are 
available by writing to the Publications Inquiry 
Unit, Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. This publication is specifically on the first 
three years of LSA, giving some of the overall 
results of state programs. 


“BOOKS, USA” 

The December 1959 School Life, published by 
the U.S. Office of Education, includes a two-page 
spread of photographs which illustrate different 
aspects of service to rural people under the Li- 
brary Services Act. Nine states and one terri- 
tory are represented in the eleven photos. 


STATE GRANT PROGRAM 
Governor Robert B. Meyner signed the New 
Jersey Library Aid bill into law on December 1, 
1959. The bill, including an appropriation of 
$400,000 passed the Assembly unanimously and 
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the Senate with only one dissenting vote. 

This will inaugurate a program of state grants 
designed to encourage greater local effort by 
municipalities and counties in establishing and 
maintaining good public library services through- 
out New available for 
this program will be apportioned among the qual- 


Jersey. The state money 


ifying municipalities and counties according to a 
formula similar to the state school aid formula. 


PRESIDENT’S BUDGET AND NDEA 


The section of the President’s budget for fiscal 
1961 pertaining to the various Titles under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 will be 
of interest to many librarians because of the im- 
plications of the legislation to library service 


and librarianship. 


in thousands 


1960 1961 
estimate estimate 


NDEA 


riTLeS 


litle I] $ 40,700 |$ 44,000 
s, and for 
eign language instruction] 
\(Title 111 
National defense fellowships} 
litle I\ 


and | 


Student I 


Science, mathemati 


Oanhs 


counseling, 
litle \ 


training in 


Guidance, 

testing 
\dvance foreign 

areas and languages litle} 

Vl | 10,220 
Educational media research 

litle VII) 000 4,700 
Gsrants to states for area voca- 
litle VIII ,000 
Grants to states for statistical 
litle X) , 500 1,550 


tional programs 9 000 


services 


Totals ,700 $171,000 


The request for Title II] is based on estimates 
from the states and proposed changes in appro- 
priation language which will provide for allot- 
ments to the states on the basis of maximum au- 
thorizations under the Act and which will elimi- 
nate a specific reserve for loans to nonprofit 
private schools. The 1960 estimate for Title II 
includes a request for a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $9.7 million. 


OE PUBLICATION 


A recent publication of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Faculty and Other Professional Staff in 
Institutions of Higher Education, First Term 
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1957-58, Circular No. 596, includes the number 
of professional library staff members in a listing 
of over nineteen hundred institutions of higher 
education. Listings are by states and outlying 
parts and include state totals. Of the aggregate 
United States total of 9,099 professional librar- 
ians in institutions of higher education (repre- 
senting a 6.9 per cent increase over the total U.S. 
aggregate for November 1955), 2,741 were men 
and 6,358 were women. This publication is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Office, Washington 25, 


Government Printing 


D.C.—price 45 cents. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Additional copies of the articles, “The Public 
Library . .. A University of the People” (high- 
lighting national public library statistics), and 


“The Library: Community Health Information 


Center,” both by Rose Vainstein (Public Library 
Specialist), can be secured without charge, by 


writing to the Publications Inquiry Unit, Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE 
The California Senate Fact-Finding Commit- 
tee on Education has held a hearing on the state 
libraries bill. The Senate committee 
recommended that a Governor’s Conference on 
Public Library Service be held. This conference 
Governor “Pat” Brown 


grants to 


has been scheduled by 
for April 7-8, 1960, in Sacramento, during Na- 


tional Library Week. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Librarians are the many individuals 
and groups in the nation who are actively inter- 
ested in the Sixth White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, which will be held in 
Washington, D.C., March 27—April 2. Members 
of the conference staff have expressed apprecia- 
tion of the contributions of the library profession 


among 


on the many aspects of planning and gathering 
of resource materials. 

Miss Mary Helen Mahar (School and Chil- 
dren’s Libraries Specialist of the Library Serv- 
Branch) is an official Office of Education 
representative to the conference. 

As part of the conference program, 210 work 


ices 


groups of 30 participants each are scheduled to 
meet in the afternoons of March 28-30, to con- 
sider significant questions pertaining to children 


and youth. eee 
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Would you buy high school textbooks for 
elementary school children? 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


It would be easy for elementary school 
children to identify—and reject—a high 
school textbook. But when an encyclo- 
paedia combines material for both levels, 
the dividing line is invisible. As the text 
of an article becomes more difficult, many 
young readers are soon ‘“‘over their 
heads’’—and discouraged. 

These children naturally prefer 
Britannica Junior, in which every sen- 
tence is written for elementary school 
use. In place of high school material 
there is more on the elementary level. 
And instead of the dependence on 
teacher or librarian, there is a firm 
foundation for unassisted, independent 
research. 

Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments 

in Atomic Energy.” Address: John R. Rowe, Room 


411-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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March 16, 1960 - ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY - is the day when all librarians are invited to 


join the American Library Association. Colorful posters, descriptive leaflets 
and membership application forms will be sent to public libraries in towns over 
15,000 in population, library extension agencies, county and regional libraries, 
ollege and university libraries, teachers college libraries, and school and 
hildren's library supervisors. ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY was planned by the Advisory 
Committee to the Membership Promotion Project to give ALA members a graceful 
opportunity to invite their colleagues to join ALA. The Committee hopes that 

it will be so successful that ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY will become an annual event. 


The Hot Springs County Library, Malvern, Arkansas = didn't wait for ALA MEMBERSHIP 


—— ,* . . . “ao 
DAY - reports 100% librarian and trustee membership in ALA for 1960. 


National Library Week = April 3-9, 1960 seems certain to be bigger and more interest- 
ing than ever. Support in the magazine and newspaper supplement field is strong 
i the quality of articles will be the best yet. Thirty-three publications 
a combined circulation of 94,134,209 will feature National Library Week 
nes. More than half of these publications will use major features or edi- 
torials. Especially notable this year is the emphasis being put by the states 
on state goals for library service. Examples are: Tennessee = aiming at 
ynal standards in public library service; Virginia - stressing rural library 
pment; Colorad building support for state aid. 


pment, 


the ALA Council at the 1959 Annual Conference 
appointing a Committee to evaluate National 
e Cleveland Conference in 1961. 
the Washington Conference has brought a number of 
persons contributed to the Proceedings. Editor 
compiler of the final copy was Mrs. Yuri Nakata, Secretary to Mrs. Stevenson; 
s Hoy, Advertising and Business Manager of the ALA Bulletin, was responsible 


the attractive cover. 


ss Sarah L. Wallace, Administrative Assistant for Public Relations and Research, 
‘inneapolis Public Library, will come to ALA Headquarters on March 14 to handle 
public relations and publicity through July 1960. She will be on leave from 
the Minneapolis Public Library. Her work will deal principally with the 


Montreal Conference and plans for the new building. 


The American Library Association, in cooperation with the University of Ankara and 


the Ford Foundation, has been engaged in establishing and administering the 
University of Ankara Institute of Librarianship since 1954. Successive 
Directors have been: Robert B. Downs, Elmer Grieder, Lewis Stieg and Carl M. 
White. Or. White has just been voted into the Professors Council at Ankara. 
This honor is new recognition of the contribution made by ALA. The Director 
and the Institute are aided by an ALA Advisory Committee composed of Flora B. 
Ludington, chairman, Douglas Bryant, Jack Dalton, and Robert B. Downs. 
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The Book-O0f-The=Month Club has announced the winner of the 1960 Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher Library Award - The Preble County District Library in Ohio. The award 
carries a grant of $5,000 for the purchase of books. With this award, 

Mr. Scherman, chairman of the board of BOMC, announced an expansion of the 
Award. In addition to the main Award, nine supplementary awards of $1,000 
each were made to the following: Casa Grande Public Library, Casa Grande, 
Arizona; Scott-Sebastian Regional Library, Greenwood, Arkansas; Suwannee 
River Regional Library, Live Oak, Florida; Nez Perce County Free Library, 
Lewiston, Idaho; Charles County Public Library, La Plata, Maryland; Whitefish 
Public Library, Whitefish, Montana; Elko County Library, Elko, Nevada; Deming 
Public Library, Deming, New Mexico; and the McDowell Public Library, Welch, 
West Virginia. 


ALA, through the Public Library Association, has been very happy to cooperate 
with the Book-of-the-Month Club in establishing and administering this Award. 
A committee from PLA has served the Club in an advisory capacity, suggesting 
criteria and procedures for selection of the winners. President Powell of ALA 
writes of the Award: ''The Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award is a wonder- 
fully appropriate memorial to the lady whose mame it bears. It breathes new 
life into the libraries so honored.'"' 


The Awards will be presented on April 3, the first day of National Library Week. 


ALA's Committee on Organization has been concerned over the lack of guidance to 
groups seeking organizational attachment within ALA. At the Midwinter Meeting, 
the Committee concluded that such groups should discuss their purposes and 
functions with COO before circulating petitions. This should be helpful to 
the organizing groups and prevent disappointment to the petitioners. 


We regret to inform you that Charles H. Brown, Librarian Emeritus of lowa State 


College, and President of ALA 1941-42, died in Gainesville, Florida, 
January 19, 1960. 


Js 
dais cupgt 
— 
February 16, 1960 David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-24, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961. 





NEW BOOKS 


TO DELIGHT 
TEEN-AGERS 


THE SINGING CAVE 
by Eilis Dillon 
The mystery of the singing 
cave and the disappearance of 
its treasure lead young Pat 
and his Irish friends through 
many adventures, climaxed in 
a breathtaking boat chase 
from Barrinish to Brittany 
and back. 

April, $2.95 


PATRIOT’S LADY: 


A HATBOX FOR MIMI 
by Marjory Hall 


Pursuing her dream of being 
a fashion model, Mimi begins 
selling in a large department 
store, where she glimpses the 
professional mannequins. 
Mimi’s own courage and per- 
severance carry her through 
the competitive field of model- 
ling in this intriguing career 
novel. 

April, $2.95 


MARK TOYMAN’S 


wag hi) 
The Life of Sarah LivingstonJay i} pr lay INHERITANCE 
/ 


by Lois Hobart 

Sally was only seventeen when 
.she married John Jay and had 
to mature quickly into a 
“statesman’s wife.’’ Her biog- 
raphy is an exciting picture 
of people and events in the 
thrilling days of our nation’s 
birth. April, $3.50 


JULIE WITH WINGS 


by Laura Kerr 


At “‘stew”’ school, Julie learns 
the skills required for the excit- 
ing job of an airline stewardess. 
Baffling romance, however, 
and a near-disaster in the air 
force Julie to re-evaluate her 
career and her future. 

April, $2.95 


SUMMER OF SURPRISE 


by Helen Reynolds 

Penny Warburton starts a 
ceramics studio in order to 
earn money for her senior year 
at art school. The responsi- 
bility of teaching others opens 
a new world and Penny finds 
her goal nearer when her 
summer of surprise ends. 


by Christopher Webb 


The rigors of frontier life and 
horrors of the Civil War bring 
Mark realization of his true 
birthright and inheritance. An 
authentic picture of a great 
period in American history 
and of the men who made our 
land one country. 

April, $2.95 


WHERE MY HEART IS 


— A Junior Novel 
by Hannah Sarver 
The desire “‘to live in a settled 
community —to belong,” after 
years of traveling with her 
migratory family, leads self- 
reliant Jill Adair into romantic 
pitfalls, but finally she learns 
where her heart’s loyalty really 
belongs. 

April, $2.95 


WAGNALLS 


April, $2.95 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Council on Library Resources is a beneficent octopus 
whose tentacles reach into every corner of the library 


world. In this article Mr. Clapp, who as president sits 


at the brain center of this well-organized monster, tells 

what has been accomplished in the first three years of its 
work, and reveals the evolving basic plan behind that work. 
The two articles which follow explore facets of the Council’s 
interests. Miss Haskins reports on the movement toward 


international agreement on cataloging principles, which the 
Council has aided in specific ways; Mrs. Mahoney tells the 
complete story of one of the Council’s projects. 


“To assist in solving 
the problems of libraries” 


The program of the Council on Library Resources 


by Verner W. Clapp 


The COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES has not 
before this reported directly to the member- 
ship of ALA through the pages of the Bulletin. 
This is not due to an aversion to reporting; 
indeed, quite the opposite is the case, and I 
sometimes think that the Council spends too 
much time in reporting and too little (there is 
always too little time for the really important 
things!) in pushing the program. What with 
annual reports and news releases appearing 
under the title of Recent Developments (avail- 
able to anyone on request), together with 
newsletters and analyses prepared for the 
Council’s directors, etc., the business of re- 
porting is likely to become arduous and time 
consuming. 

Yet an agency such as the Council has an 
obligation to report as directly as possible to 
the profession in whose interest it is working, 
and a principal channel for doing this is 
through these pages. While the space that can 
be taken here is inadequate to tell the whole 
and very interesting—story of the Council’s 
work, I feel it to be important that the Asso- 
ciation as a whole know at least what the ob- 
jectives of this work are, and what its prog- 


ress is. 


The Council is in a sense a trustee, on be- 
half of librarianship, for getting some things 
done that need to be done. However, the 
Council badly needs the advice and sugges- 
tions, the ideas, and ultimately the time and 
sweat of individual members of the profession 
to get the things done which it was set up to 
do. The more widely its program is known and 
understood and criticized and aided by the 
individual members of the profession, the bet- 
ter chance it has of employing its resources of 
time and money usefully. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OBJECTIVES 


The Council was established in September 
1956 by a grant of $5 million from the Ford 
Foundation, to be expended over a five-year 
period “for the purpose of aiding in the solu- 
tion of the problems of libraries generally and 
of research libraries in particular.” It can be 
seen that the objective of the Council is the 
improvement of library work, and the pro- 
spective beneficiaries are not librarians, but 
the users of libraries. All librarians will agree 
that this is as it should be. 

The Council is a nonprofit corporation 
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whose twelve members (at the moment, 
eleven) also constitute its Board of Directors. 
This board was selected to represent the pub- 
lic interest in rather than that of 
librarians: and librarians are a minority in 
it. Its chairman is Gilbert W. Chapman, 


president of the Yale and Towne Manufactur- 


librar ies, 


ing Company, who has served as chairman of 
the National Book Committee and currently 
sits on a number of library boards including 
that of the New York Public Library, of 
which he is president. Other directors are 
Louis B. Wright, director of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library; Douglas M. Black, 
president of Doubleday; Lyman H. Butter- 
field, editor-in-chief of the Adams Papers; 
Frederick Hard, president of Scripps College; 
Barnaby C. Keeney, president of Brown Uni- 
versity; Joseph C. Morris, vice president of 
Tulane University; Whitney North Seymour, 
present chairman of the National Book Com- 
mittee and president of the American Bar 
Association; Frederick H. Wagman, director 
of libraries of the University of Michigan; 
Herman B Wells, president of Indiana Uni- 


versity; and the present writer. 


WHERE TO BEGIN 

Five years, five million dollars, and “the 
problems of libraries”! The question that 
faced the Council upon its establishment was, 
How to proceed? What are the problems, and 
how to attack them ? 

When a typical librarian is asked what the 
problems of libraries are, his answer is ready: 
financial support, followed in order by those 
things that adequate financial support can 
bring—buildings, books, staff (indeed, per- 
haps the most general current problem of li- 
brary work is that of recruitment). Then, at 
a more general level, bibliographic aids 
union catalogs, union lists, other expensive 
compilations and publications. Acquisitions, 
too (are these not, after all, “resources” ? )— 
vast microfilming operations which would put 
the resources of one area, or of many. within 
reach of all in inexpensive form. _ 

Now, the fact is that the Council has done 
nothing at all to meet most of these needs. and 


very little even where it has done anything. 
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The reasons are not far to seek, but need to 
be understood. 

Five millions of dollars sounds like a lot of 
money (and is so, when it is all in one 
pocket), but it would not go far in solving the 
financial needs of American libraries, which 
spend many times that amount annually on 
buildings—one building could gobble up the 
entire five million—whose annual purchases 
of books are approaching a hundred million 
dollars a year, and whose staff costs are even 
higher. As for bibliographic compilation and 
microfilming expeditions, these are bottom- 
less pits. If there were one compilation or one 
expedition that would significantly solve an 
important library problem, the decision might 
be easy; but experience is rather that bibli- 
ographies begin to obsolesce even before the 
moment of publication, requiring to be done 
all over again in a few years, and that one 
microfilming expedition merely creates the 
need for others. 

In deliberately abstaining from such activi- 
ties unusual circumstances, of 
which more later—the Council in effect took 
the position that it could not assist in solving 
the very problems which librarians consider 


except in 


most important! What, then, remained for its 


program? 

The facts are that a great deal remained, 
but that it was not the easiest thing in the 
world either to define it or to find the method 
for prosecuting it. Library work is in a very 
real sense a seamless web. Although we like 
to partition it, for the purpose of administra- 
tive or professional organization, yet the parts 
are all interrelated. It is difficult to isolate 
problems of library work which do not de- 
pend upon antecedent problems or which do 
not affect subsequent situations. In the se- 
quence of the hen-and-the-egg, where does 
one start? Does one adjust the user to micro- 
form or microform to the user? Does one first 
make a union list of Far East serial publica- 
tions, or catalog existing collections, or de- 
velop a code for cataloging them? 

In addition, libraries are subordinate agen- 
cies. They control neither their intake, for 
which they are dependent upon the prevailing 
norms of publication, whether on cuneiform 
tablets, papyrus scrolls, or magnetic tape, nor 
their outgo, for which they are dependent 
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upon the interest of their readers. The prob- 
lems which arise within the four walls of the 
library might more easily be solved if we 
could control publishers or readers; but, alas, 
they are part of our datum! We can rarely 
and only to a degree affect the before and 
after; it is largely within the four walls that 
we must look for improvement. 


NO EASY SOLUTIONS 


Librarians have been, on the whole, a not 
unintelligent lot. In addition to the passion 
to exploit books and to the special training 
which they frequently bring to their tasks, 
they have often brought to librarianship valu- 
able points of view and training derived from 
other professions. Our ranks have included 
physicians, lawyers, chemists, and physicists, 
as well as philosophers, historians, and men 
of letters. There is no doubt that we have 
benefited from the cross-fertilization. Still 
further, librarians have traditionally worked 
with tightened belts, their objectives always 
exceeding their resources; and their inventive- 
ness, mothered by their necessities and ambi- 
tions, has gone far over the years. The obvious 
and easy solutions have long ago been bought 
up by this inventiveness, and many of even 
the less obvious and very difficult solutions 
have been achieved by the ingenuity, persist- 
ence, and cooperativeness of librarians. Par- 
ticularly they have recognized and exploited 
the fact that what is done for a book in one 
place may—if done right—serve all users. 
Upon making a record—solely from memory 

of achievements of American librarianship 
in the field of resources within the span of 
generation, I have 
amazed at their number and magnitude.’ 

All this adds up to the situation that it is 
not easy, out of the blue, to plan a campaign 
on the problems of libraries with the prospect 
of rapid accomplishment in a limited period 
of time. The matter is further complicated by 
the fact that it was the very definite hope of 
those on whose advice the Council was estab- 
lished that it might bring the assistance of 
some of the newer techniques to bear on the 


approximately a been 


‘“Library Resources—the Professional Responsi- 
bility,” Library Resources and Technical Services, 
3:3-11, Winter 1959. 


tasks of library work. As everyone knows, 
science and technology have made it possible 
to store information at incredible densities 
and to manipulate and transmit it at fantastic 
speeds. Cannot some of these techniques be 
put to work in libraries? All librarians have 
nourished dreams that computors and auto- 
mation might speed and improve their work 
and reduce their chores and expenses. Yet, 
when the computors are investigated, it is 
found that though they can perform elaborate 
computations in an eyewink, their capacity 
for bibliographic information is scarcely up 
to the second grade reader. 

Similarly with photographic applications: 
it is easy to suggest improvement in the serv- 
ice of microcopy to library work, but not so 
easy to effect it. The microfilm industry is a 
multimillion dollar business, but only a tiny 
fraction of this business comes from libraries. 
There is no lack of inventiveness in the indus- 
try, and this is called into full play by the 
competitive situation. No miracles are to be 
expected overnight merely by insisting that a 
greater share of the attention of the industry 
go to one of its smaller customers. 

The same thing goes for all copying and 
communication devices. These, again, com- 
mand the attention of great industries, which 
have as a potential market every place of busi- 
ness—not just one library—in each town. 
Although the needs of libraries for copying 
and communication devices may be even more 
pressing than those of many business offices, 
they can hardly hope to speed up a process 
which already has enormous commercial pres- 
sure behind it. The automatic cameras, for 


example, are made for a market consisting in 
the first place of publishers of directories, of 
whom there are many; not for publishers of 
bibliographies, of whom there are compara- 
tively few. Telefacsimile, if it ever becomes 
possible for libraries, will become so because 
of commercial need, and not simply because 


libraries are anxious for it. 


BEGIN BY BEGINNING 


These, then, are some of the difficulties 
which confront a full purse in search of a pro- 
gram in library work. What did the Council 
do about it? 
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First the Council went looking for prob- 
lems. It found them, by the score. There was 
the problem of how to prepare for a censor- 
ship attack, and there were the problems of 
lighting the lowest bookshelves in the book- 
stacks, of what to do with the deteriorating 
collection of French nineteenth-century ro- 
mances, of how to break up dating parties in 
the reading room, and how to acquire publi- 
cations from Afghanistan. This kind of inven- 
tory didn’t make sense, and was quickly aban- 
doned. 

Then the Council came in for several pieces 
of good luck. It received a group of proposals 
which were potentially so important that they 
could not be ignored. And the very act of lis- 
tening to them offered the barely visible end 
of an Ariadne’s thread which was to provide 
a guide into the labyrinth and an instrument 
for rationalizing and understanding its appar- 
ent mystery. 

The first of these proposals was a request 
from ALA for travel funds with which to send 
a representative of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee to address the German Library As- 
sociation on the subject of code revision. This 
was in May 1957; 
needed ($1173) 
short to permit of ALA budgeting, and the 
occasion was considered important because 
the German librarians were at that moment 
standing at a crossroads of code revision and 
in the direction of the 


even though the sum 
was small, the time was too 


might go either way 
Anglo-American Code or in the direction of 
the Prussian Instructions. 

The second was a request from Rutgers Uni- 
versity to make it possible for Professor (now 
Shaw of its Graduate School of Li- 


brary Service to organize a team to ransack 


Dean ) 


the literature and practice of librarianship 
with a view to identifying the gaps in our 
knowledge and the points at which research 
and development might be profitably brought 
to bear. 

The third was a request from the Virginia 
State Library to enable William J. Barrow 
document restorer, inventor of a principal 


laminating process, and historian of paper and 
ink, to identify the causes of deterioration in 
paper in libraries and to attempt to find cor- 
rectives. 

The fourth was to establish a closed-circuit 
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TV system between the main and a number 
of the departmental libraries at the University 
of Virginia. 

All four of these requests were honored. All 
have had interesting results. But more, they 
gave the Council a handle with which to grasp 
problem. (It is fre- 
quently true that a problem can often be per- 


the library-problems 


ceived much better by doing something about 
it than by thinking.) From them the Council 
began to perceive that its field of activity 
could best be projected as lying in four areas: 
improvement of the means whereby sources 
and 


information identified 


their locations learned; improvement of the 


of recorded are 
means whereby such sources, once identified, 
are brought physically into the hands of the 
reader; improvement of the administrative ar- 
rangements, including both the physical facili- 
ties and the human resources, which are nec- 
essary to put the means of the first two kinds 
at the service of the reader; and, finally, ex- 
plorations looking to the planning of research 
and development in the first three areas. 


CLASSIFICATION AS AN AID TO PLANNING 


I have derived (perhaps naively) much sat- 


isfaction from this grouping. In the first place, 


Andrew D. Osborn’s 
Association 


“As an immediate result of 
mission to Germany, the German Library 
voted to adopt the “mechanical” in lieu of the “gram- 
matical” method of filing. But the movement toward 
international coordination of cataloging rules did not 
stop there, and the Council has to date made six 
grants in its aid. A meeting preliminary to an inter- 
national held in London last July, 
and it is presently planned to hold an International 
Conference on Principles of Cataloging in Paris in 
1961. 


A series of books representing the results of the 


conference was 


explorations of Dean Shaw and his team is currently 
going through the Rutgers University Press and will 
shortly be available. 

A preliminary report of Mr. Barrow’s important 
findings on paper appeared in Science 129:1075-84, 
April 24, 1959, and the Virginia State Library has 
now sent the complete report to press on paper de- 
veloped by a subsequent project which, it is hoped, 
standard for a book paper 
manufactured at moderate cost. 

The University of Virginia Library’s closed-circuit 
TV experience has been described in a number of 
separate bulletins which have had wide distribution. 
A summary report in journal-article form is now 
awaiting publication. 


may set a permanent 
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the first three topics seem to me to divide li- 
brary work much better, because with a 
greater degree of mutual exclusiveness, than 
do the usual bases of division used in the or- 
ganization of libraries and library associa- 
tions. More than that, however, they have pro- 
vided a series of pigeonholes which I have 
found very useful for classifying projects, and 
a touchstone wherewith to test them. 

The classification is useful even in simple 
things, e.g., the act of selecting a book in an 
open-access bookstack. Here the means of bib- 
liographic access—the identification and loca- 
tion of a potentially useful source of recorded 
information—are provided by the shelf classi- 
fication and the spine titles of the books. A 
look is all that is needed to make use of these. 
Physical access to a particular book 
it in hand—is accomplished by a mere reach 
of the arm and a clutch of the fingers. But the 
administrative arrangements which made this 


getting 


simple sequence of operations possible are 
extensive, and include those for the mainte- 
nance of the building in which the bookstack 
is located, those for procurement of books, 
and the will of Melvil Dewey which provided 
for the upkeep of the shelf classification! 


EIGHTY-FIVE PROJECTS 


The Council has now run through three and 
a half of its allotted term of five years, and has 
spent just over half of its $5 million. It has 
made 85 separate allocations for grants, con- 
tracts, and Council-administered projects (8 
of the latter consisting mostly of exploratory 
meetings or studies); 47 of the total 
what over half—have been completed. Space 


-some- 


obviously does not suffice to describe these 
projects in any detail here. For such informa- 
tion the reader must be referred to the Coun- 
cil’s reports and those of its grantees, a listing 
of which may be found in its last annual re- 
port. However, the various undertakings can 
be categorized in the terms of the four areas 
of interest described above. 


Bibliog raph ic access 


In the area of improvement of the devices 
for bibliographic access there have been 24 


projects. Nine of these have been in the inter- 
est of extending the standards for cataloging 
and classification. The IFLA project (in which 


ALA took the initiative) for securing inter- 
national coordination of cataloging principles 
has already been mentioned. Other projects in 
this area resulted in Dr. Sharify’s cataloging 
code for Persian materials,’ and provided a 
slight assist toward the extension of the Li- 
brary of Congress shelf classification to make 
it useful to law libraries. 

All cataloging operations depend on mecha- 
nization, even though often of simple kinds. 
Improvements here are badly needed. The 
Council has attempted, unsuccessfully to date, 
to develop an efficient “cataloger’s camera.” 
It has explored, through the University of 
Michigan, the feasibility of consultation of 
card catalogs by TV. It has assisted the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine to improve the 
mechanical the preparation of 
printed bibliographies, resulting in the first 
issue of the Index Medicus, published this 
month. And it has initiated, through the firm 
of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, some basic 
studies in word correlation looking to the pos- 
sibility that some day mechanical devices may 
take over the labor of subject cataloging/in- 
dexing, or at least assist the subject cataloger, 


bases for 


indexer in his tasks. 

In bibliographic operations, as has been 
mentioned, the payoff comes when the work 
of one is so devised as to serve the purposes 
and to be available to many. Under the cap- 
tion of effort” have come 
some of the Council’s most appealing proj- 
ects. One of these was through assistance to 
Southwest Missouri Library Service, Inc., to 
establish a cooperative processing center for a 


of “coordination 


number of independent public libraries, a 
study of which has been published by ALA.‘ 
Another is the current “Cataloging in Source” 
demonstration at the Library of Congress, 
which extends the prospect of at last realizing 

100 years later—the possibilities of provid- 
ing cataloging information in the very book 
to which that information refers, envisaged 


* Nasser Sharify, Cataloging of Persian Works, In- 
cluding Rules for Transliteration, Entry and Descrip- 
tion (Chicago: American Library Association, 1959). 

* Brigitte L. Kenney, Cooperative Centralized Proc- 
essing, a Report of the Establishment and First Year 
of Operation of the Southwest Missouri Library 
Service, Inc. (Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1959). 
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by Charles C. Jewett in the earliest days of 
American library development. 


Bibliographic compilations 


Although the Council, for reasons previ- 
ously stated, is cautious about engaging in 
support of the compilation or publication of 
bibliographies, it will make exceptions either 
when a new technique of general utility is 
promised, or when the bibliography itself of- 
fers very wide and important service. Such 
were the considerations affecting the third 
edition of the Union List of Serials and the 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections. In the case of the first, the Council 
was anxious to be assured that this publica- 
now for the third time made 


tion, which is 


possible largely by subsidy, be henceforth 
budgeted into library operations. If such tools 
as this are as important as we say they are 
we should find means of supporting them cur- 
rently and not permit ourselves to be forced 
to run to foundations every time they are out 
of date. | am happy to say that such assur- 


ance has been given. 


Ph y sical access 


In the area of improvement of the devices 


for physical access (getting the book in hand) 


there have been 31 projects. These include 
projects for the coordination of distribution 
and acquisition, such as the tenth-year survey 
of the Farmington Plan and the current plans 
for its extension, the survey of the United 
States Book Exchange, and the study of the 
American book trade looking to the 
adoption of an intergovernmental agreement 


Latin 


to facilitate the hemispheric flow of books. 
They also include projects in book preserva- 
tion, especially those assigned to the Virginia 
State Library previously mentioned. And they 
include the studies of the most efficient uses 
of library space now being conducted at Yale 
and the University of Chicago. The University 
of Virginia experiment in closed-circuit TV 
also fell into this area. 


Copying devices—The microforms 


Libraries are based on the arts of copying, 
and I would undertake to maintain the thesis 
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that they exist for no other purpose than that 
of copying, either mental or physical. Seven- 
teen projects fall in the area of copying as a 
mechanism of physical access. Some of these 
are general in nature: the development of an 
automatic book cradle/page turner; the con- 
struction of a device for facsimile transcrip- 
of short of text 
writer’; and the measurement of the photo- 


tion passages the “Copy- 


sensitivity of certain materials potentially 
suitable for dry photocopying. But beyond 
these. most of the projects in the field of copy- 
ing have been in the specialized domain of 
microcopy. 

The microforms have for some time been 
successfully employed in business and indus- 
try to reduce the bulk of originals and to pro- 
vide rapid access to the information contained 
in them. These techniques have found wide 
there they 
save money. In library work we have to be 


and ready acceptance because 
driven, unwillingly, to microforms. Actually, 
we can use them economically only when we 
can effect other than mere savings in storage 

€.g., savings in cost of binding or costs of 
preservation, as in newspapers. As a result we 
largely miss the great advantage which they 
might give us—enormous resources, conven- 
iently consultable, at small initial expense and 
at small storage cost, cheaply reproducible 
and expendable. 

Why is this? As I see it, the difference be- 
tween the business and the library application 
revolves around the reading device. Business 
can afford to purchase an excellent and expen- 
sive device and to pay an employee to sit in 
front of it eight hours a day. Not so in librar- 
ies, except for the searcher of files of news- 
papers. Our customers cannot easily be tied 
to a machine in a spot inconvenient for their 
studies. They want to read where they are 
in the office, in the living room, even in bed. 
If such use were rendered acceptable or actu- 
ally pleasurable, what a revolution it might 
make in the way in which a library might as- 
semble and exploit its resources! 

It is significant that the microform systems 
have been based on the basic material, not the 
final user. When microfilm was adapted to 
documentation in the mid 20’s, the readiest 
source of material was the 35mm film used 
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for motion pictures. The microfilm industry 
picked up this dimension and has been stuck 


with it or its derivatives ever since. What will 

happen if we start with the consumer—the 

private, individual reader, who can’t afford 

and doesn’t want an industrial-type projector 
and work backwards from him? 

This is what the Council has been trying to 
find out. Eleven projects fall in this area. Some 
of these relate to the development of a suit- 
able hand reader; others to the design of a 
lens to make the hand reader suitable; along 
the way, the Council has subsidized a profes- 
sional group in producing a scientific journal 
on microcards,°® just to see what will happen 
when they are compelled to read microform in 
order to keep up with their subject. 

There are other potential uses of microform 
in libraries. For more than a century we have 
been able to make high-reduction (100—200 
diameters) photocopies as a laboratory diver- 
sion; but these high reductions have never 
been exploited for utilitarian purposes other 
than espionage. The Council has placed a con- 
tract with the AVCO Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion to construct a working model of a “high- 
density, random-access photomemory” to as- 
certain what the realities of engineering and 
economics are in such applications. More pro- 
saically, mindful of the diurnal needs of li- 
brarians for factual data permitting decisions 
amid the welter of microcopy apparatus, the 
Council has assisted the National Microfilm 
publishing a 
guide to the available equipment.° 

Although copyright is an administrative 


Association toward succinct 


matter, it should be mentioned here that the 
Council has made a small grant to the Joint 
Libraries Committee on Fair Use in Photo- 
copying to secure assistance toward legal 
studies of the problem, which will undoubt- 
edly become more rather than less pressing in 
the foreseeable future. 


° Wildlife Disease, No. 1 
Wildlife 


1959— ( Wash- 
Quarterly; 


January 


ington: Disease Association) 


issued on microcards with accompanying leaflet, Ab- 


stracts from Wildlife Disease. 

*Hubbard W. Ballou, Guide to Microreproduction 
Equipment (Annapolis, Md.: National Microfilm 
Association, 1959). 


Administrative arrangements 
General explorations 
Under administrative arrangements fall 13 
projects, including the Library Technology 
Project, the Brookings Institution’s survey of 
the federal libraries being conducted by Luther 
H. Evans, and inquiries into book-charging 
methods and into specifications for binding. 
Finally, explorations. Fourteen 
projects here, some of which have resulted in 


general 


useful publications.’ 

* * * * * * * * 

The practical results of all this? I should like 
to be able to tell my readers that just one major 
problem of library work had now been solved 
as a result of the Council’s efforts. I should like 
to be able to say that nevermore need a book 
be thrown away just because its paper deteri- 
orated; that cataloging information in inter- 
nationally accepted form now accompanies 
each book wherever it goes; that techniques are 
now available to reduce enormously the costs 
of book circulation, or to speed up the provi- 
sion of material to readers (without losing con- 
trol of the reference copy) through cheap and 
rapid copying processes; or that the techniques 
of telefacsimile have been so adapted to library 
work that duplication of any but the books 
most used locally can immediately become a 
thing of the past. Alas, I cannot do so. Three 
years is too soon for the millennium. Yet dur- 
ing these three years we have seen the applica- 
tion of continuous Xerography to library prob- 
lems in a manner which solves forever one of 
our worst problems—the problem of the out- 
of-print book—for most of our purposes. But 
it took Xerography twenty years to get to this 
point, 

No; no millennia can be announced at this 
time. A number of good advances have been 
made, and others impend. To describe them 
must be the task of another report. eee 


"Edward Carter, International Organization in Li- 
brarianship and Documentation (Washington, 1958). 
Processed. 

Boris I. Gorokhoff, Publishing in the U.S.S.R. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, 
1959). 

Paul L. Horecky, Libraries and Bibliographic Cen- 
ters in the Soviet Union (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications, 1959). 





Moving toward international 
cataloging agreement 


VM. Haskins 


by Susan 


Bewe iv Encianp at the time, I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to attend as an 
observer a meeting of international delegates 
called together in London. from the 19th to the 
25th of July, 1959, for the purpose of plan- 
ning an international cataloging conference 
to be held by the Council of the International 
Federation of Library (IFLA). 


This Preliminary Meeting (as it was called), 


Associations 


which was made possible by a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources, marked a high 
point in the efforts of the IFLA Working 
Group on the Coordination of Cataloguing 
Principles over a five-year period, and ad- 
vanced progress still further toward interna- 
tional agreement on basic cataloging princi- 
ples. 

It was an interesting group of representa- 
tives from thirteen countries that met infor- 
mally, for two sessions daily, around a con- 
ference table in Chaucer House, headquarters 
for the | British] Library Basi- 
cally, the delegates were members of the IFLA 


Association. 


Working Group, to which had been assigned 
the responsibility for organizing an interna- 
tional conference, but for this Preliminary 
Meeting the group was enlarged to eighteen 


@ Miss Haskins is as- 
sociate librarian for 
cataloging in the 
Harvard College Li- 
She is 


serving as liaison be- 


brary. nou 


tween the Catalog 
Code 


mittee and library as- 


Revision Com- 


sociations in other 


countries. 


persons, all of them cataloging specialists. In 
addition, a dozen or so observers further in- 
creased the number of participating coun- 
tries. Wyllis Wright, chairman of the Catalog 
Code _ Revision 
Lubetzky, editor of the revised code, were the 
official delegates from the United States. Un- 
fortunately, Russia was not represented, as 
Mme. V. Vasilevskaya from the Lenin State 


Library in Moscow was prevented by illness 


Committee, and Seymour 


from attending. 

Working papers, which had been distrib- 
uted in advance, provided the basis for dis- 
cussion that was conducted in English for the 
most part. The object of the meeting was not 
to solve the problems as set forth in these 
papers, but to isolate those principles govern- 
ing the choice and form of catalog entry which 
are not internationally uniform and regard- 
ing which there exists some element of dis- 
agreement. These selected issues will be pre- 
sented to the proposed international confer- 
ence, the aim of which should be to reach 
agreement on the basic principles involved. 
It was no small achievement to hold to this 
limited objective a group of cataloging ex- 
perts eager to discuss in detail the differences 
that exist in cataloging theory. 

Although international agreement on cat- 
aloging rules has been desired for many 
years, efforts to achieve it have been sporadic 

at times optimistic and enthusiastic, at times 
halfhearted, and for long periods set aside 
and seemingly forgotten. Much has been writ- 
ten in support of the cause, we have talked at 
length about it, and few question or under- 
estimate its importance to the entire biblio- 
graphical world. But there are probably many 
who still feel our goal is unrealistic, and that 
we who strive for it are only chasing rainbows. 
Undoubtedly many also feel that an objective 
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that will take so long to achieve should not 
delay revision of our own cataloging code. 


RECONCILING TRADITIONAL DIFFERENCES 

Over the last five however, fresh 
impetus has been supplied from various 
sources. Much of this is due in no small meas- 
ure to the efforts of the IFLA Working Group, 
composed of cataloging experts specially as- 
signed in 1954 to the task of coordinating the 
principles of cataloging on an international 


years, 


basis. In particular, this has meant recon- 
ciliation of the chief differences between the 
Anglo-Saxon and German cataloging tradi- 
tions—the use of corporate headings and main 
title entries (to the Germans “Anonyma”) 
for works without personal authorship. In a 
paper entitled “A Universal Cataloging Code,” 
presented at the annual conference of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago in June 1956 (devoted to the theme: 
“Toward a Better Cataloging Code”), Hugh 
Chaplin, executive secretary of the IFLA 
Working Group, reported that some progress 
had been made by the group, but that “further 
advance requires a sustained effort supported 
by an adequate organization. Success cannot 
be hoped for unless, in the first place, a con- 
siderable number of national bodies are pre- 
pared to revise their existing codes, to ap- 
point committees for this purpose, and to in- 
struct these committees to make international 
uniformity one of their objectives.” 

Since the establishment of the IFLA Work- 
ing Group the ball has been kept rolling. The 
Council on Library Resources has given sub- 
stantial support to the movement. The Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, through profes- 
sional contacts established in many countries, 
has kept in touch with cataloging develop- 
ments around the world. It was at the re- 
quest of this committee that Andrew Osborn, 
in June 1957, attended a conference in Liibeck 
of the German Library Conference as a repre- 
sentative of the American Library Association. 
In his report, which appeared in the ALA Bul- 
letin for November 1957, he states that “the 
goal of international agreement does not go 
beyond the limits of practical idealism,” that 
“in the highly significant matter of choice of 
entry, libraries, as international 
contributions to information and culture, can 


sharers in 


benefit greatly by the achievement of a large 
measure of agreement.” The response to his 
plea that we “[join] hands for the discussion 
of common and difficult cataloging problems 
[and] work through IFLA to achieve our 
ends” . . . was prompt and gratifying. 

If the principle conflicts in cataloging the- 
ory in respect to the use of the corporate 
entry and the treatment of “anonyma,” as rep- 
resented by the Anglo-American and the Ger- 
man traditions, can be reconciled, we have 
overcome the major obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of our goal. It is interesting to note that 
while Mr. Osborn was campaigning for inter- 
national cataloging agreement in Liibeck, a 
colleague from the Soviet bloc was speaking in 
the same vein before an East German audience 
at the 1957 Deutscher Bibliothekartag in 
Leipzig. Mme. Kadankowa, a librarian from 
Sofia, strongly urged German librarians to 
modify the Prussian Instructions (the German 
cataloging code), accept the corporate entry, 
and discontinue grammatical word order and 
the whole idea of “anonyma.” Stimulated by 
Mme. Kadankowa, a Committee for the 
Study of Problems Related to the Alphabetical 
Catalog submitted recommendations for such 
action to the East German Ministry of Educa- 
tion. A group of librarians was formed under 
the Ministry to give attention to these critical 
issues. 

More recently, in an article which appeared 
in the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for 
1959, entitled “Sexagenarios de ponte? Be- 
trachtungen zum 60, Geburtstag der Preus- 
sischen Instruktion” (Mediations on the Six- 
tieth Anniversary of the Prussian Instruc- 
tions), Heinrich Roloff makes the strong 
assertion that German librarianship is faced 
with the decision to revise the Prussian In- 
structions or discard them altogether. He 
agrees that greater international standardiza- 
tion of cataloging rules is needed, but the intro- 
duction of the principles of mechanical word 


order for anonymous works, coupled with that 
of the corporate entry, into the Prussian In- 
structions would not mean reform but eradi- 


cation of one of its basic principles—that is, 
the grammatical and logical sequence of 
words, Roloff declares that while many coun- 
tries have accepted mechanical word order 
and corporate authorship, it does not follow 
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that they have fewer problems. Unfortunately 
this is all too true, but those of us who have 
subscribed to the theory of the corporate entry 
are agreed that it must be simplified. If this is 
accomplished, the number of problems would, 
hopefully, be lessened, and the principle then 
be more acceptable to adherents to the present 
These current trends in 


German _ tradition. 


German thinking, as well as in our own, 
which were also brought out in the discussions 
in London, are definite indications that a rec- 
onciliation of the two cataloging traditions is 
by no means unrealistic, but that there is a 
real basis for establishing agreement. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the campaign 
was continued at the Stanford Institute on 
Cataloging Code Revision in 1958. Mr. Chap- 
lin and Dr. Sickmann, both from the IFLA 
Working Group, were present and contributed 
in large measure to the discussions. A paper 
by Mr. Osborn on the international aspects 
of code revision was presented. He urged 
again that, in spite of any pressure from mem- 
bers of the cataloging profession to complete 
without international 
agreement, no final action should be taken on 


the code waiting for 


a new Anglo-American code until there was 


an opportunity to place before an interna- 
tional conference the issues on which interna- 


tional agreement was desirable. There was 


general approval of this recommendation, and 
this is the basis on which the English Sub- 


Committee on Cataloguing Rules and_ the 
American Catalog Code Revision Committee 


are presently working. Here it should be noted 


Early in January the Council on Library Re- 
sources made a grant of $5700 to enable four 
members of the planning group for the 1961 
conference to attend the institute on cataloging 
revision to be held before the Montreal 
Conference. Hugh Chaplin of the British Mu- 
seum and Ludwig Sickmann of Cologne, both of 
whom attended the Stanford Institute on Cata- 
log Code Revision, will return for this one; Paul 
Poindron, libraries of the French 
Ministry of Education, will represent France; 
and the USSR has been invited to send a repre- 


code 


director of 


sentative who is still to be named. The grant 
will enable these delegates to visit other catalog- 
ing centers on this continent, including the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


—_——— 


that the extent of agreement between these 
two committees as they work on revision of 


the cataloging rules is very encouraging. 


THE CATALOGING-IN-SOURCE EXPERIMENT 


The experiment known as “Cataloging in 
Source,” which was carried on at the Library 
of Congress over a period of several months 
during 1958 and 1959, should certainly sup- 
ply a sharp impetus to international catalog- 
ing agreement if there is a possibility of, and 
real interest in, developing the experiment 
into an actuality. In this project over a thou- 
sand American books were cataloged before 
they were published in order that the cata- 
loging information could be printed in the 
books, thereby avoiding the immense dupli- 
cation of effort required to catalog the same 
work in hundreds of libraries. It was gen- 
erally felt that the experiment was highly suc- 
cessful. But if such a program is to benefit 
the large research libraries whose foreign ac- 
quisitions amount to more than half their 
total holdings, then the program will have to 
be broadened to include books published in 
countries other than the United States. The 
gains from a program developed on such a 
widely inclusive scale would be great, as en- 
tries in bibliographies and booksellers’ cata- 
logs, as well as library catalogs would become 
far more standardized than they are at present. 
But it would entail a high degree of interna- 
tional uniformity in the principles of catalog 
entry to make possible international exchange 
of bibliographical information. 

The efforts of the IFLA Working Group 
are now concentrated on the implementation 
of the plans for the international conference 
as formulated by the Preliminary Meeting in 
London. The conference is planned for some- 
time in 1961, to be held in Paris. It is hoped 
that concrete results can be achieved. 

We all know that 
tional issues is a slow process, that it cannot 
be achieved overnight. Nevertheless, we have 
come a long way during the last decade. The 


agreement on interna- 


necessary foundations have been laid. If the 
goal is ever to be achieved, the present time 
is auspicious for making the supreme effort, 
while interest and enthusiasm are at a higher 
pitch than ever before, and minds are open, 


eager, and receptive. eee 
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Cataloging in source 


by Orcena Mahoney, 
Executive Secretary, 

ALA Resources and Technical 
Services Division 


Even as the 


ment draws to a close it continues to be one 


cataloging-in-source experi- 
of the most interesting and exciting projects 
in the field of librarianship. This is evident 
from the widespread publicity that has been 
given to the project. Much about the project 
has already been in print, but for the benefit 
of those who may not be so well informed 
about the project here is the background in- 
formation. 

The basic idea of cataloging in source 
that is, supplying cataloging information with 
works when published—is at least 100 years 
old; even older than the American Library 
Association. It is obviously an idea that has 
occurred to many people and in different ver- 
sions. The Library Journal in 1876 carried a 
suggestion that publishers include in their 
new publications catalog entries printed on 
thin paper that could be mounted on cards for 
filing in the card catalog. And there have been 
a few publishing houses that furnished catalog 


e Mrs. Mahoney’s 
paper on the catalog- 
ing-in-source experi- 


ment was read be- 
the 
Section of the Moun- 
Plains 


{ssociation 


fore Cataloging 


tain Library 
meeting 
in Colorado Springs 


August 28, 1959. 


cards with their new publications at one time 
or another. In the past few years several let- 
ters have come to ALA headquarters suggest- 
ing that along with the Library of Congress 
card number, the Dewey Classification, or the 
DC and the subject headings be included. 
Reasons for not attempting to include this in- 
formation seem obvious, such as the fact that 
there are two separate, widely used classifica- 
tions and subject heading lists. 

Verner Clapp first made the idea of catalog- 
ing at the source sound plausible. His point 
of view that “until something is tried, you 
don’t know whether it will work or not,” was 
sound, Apparently many of the projects of the 
Council on Library Resources evolve in the 
fertile mind of its president, as did this one. 
\ few years ago Mr. Clapp, in talking to Mr. 
Clift on the telephone, asked for suggestions 
for librarians who might initiate or at least 
investigate the possibility of prepublication 
cataloging. A small initial grant from the 
Council on Library Resources was made to the 
Library of Congress for the exploratory study 
and Andrew D. Osborn, then assistant li- 
brarian of Harvard University, was appointed 
to carry out the challenging assignment of 
examining with publishers and librarians the 
practical problems involved. Mr. Osborn spent 
the month of January 1958 making his investi- 
gation and reported some of his findings at the 
Midwinter Meeting. In speaking of the dupli- 
cation of effort in cataloging, he said: “The 
LC Card Division is selling cards to some nine 
to ten thousand outlets; Wilson to some sixteen 
to seventeen thousand outlets, and they are not 
covering all the country. There are more than 
thirty thousand places throughout the United 
States and Canada where work is being re- 
peated over and over again.” In recounting his 
experiences, he said, “I have talked with pub- 
lishers and bibliographers. The great appeal to 
publishers lies in the fact that they see the pos- 
sibilities of using a uniform listing all along 
the line.” Besides finding out whether or not 
publishers would be willing to cooperate in a 
trial project, Mr. Osborn had to convince the 
Processing Department of the Library of Con- 
gress that the project was feasible. His report 
to the Council on Library Resources indicated 
a favorable response on the part of those con- 
sulted and recommended a pilot project to test 
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the feasibility of cataloging in source. These 
recommendations the 
Council made available the sum of $55,000 for 


were accepted and 
a one-year experiment in prepublication cata- 
loging. 


PURPOSES OF THE EXPERIMENT 


There were two principal purposes of the 
experiment: “The first is to test the financial 
and technical problems involved in cataloging 
from the final page proof and to discover 
whether such cataloging is feasible from the 
publisher's point of view by cataloging 1000 
titles from presses of various sizes and types. 
The second purpose is to ascertain “consumer 
reaction,’ primarily the use libraries of vari- 
ous sizes and degrees of specialization will 
make of the catalog entry appearing in pub- 
lications they acquire.” (Library of Congress, 
Cataloging Service, Bulletin 48, Sept. 1958.) 
John Cronin, chief of the Library of Congress 
Processing Department, was put in charge of 
the project, and the ALA Cataloging Policy 
and Research Committee was invited to act as 
an advisory body for the consumer reaction 
survey. This committee met at the Library of 
Congress on June 24-25, 1958, to outline plans 
for the survey and agreed on ways in which a 
study of consumer reaction might be made, 
suggesting names for consideration as possible 


members of a survey staff. 


PHE FIRST PHASE 


The Library of Congress undertook the first 
phase of the project by contacting publishers 
to secure their participation. In speaking of 
this at the RTSD program meeting in Wash- 
ington, Sumner Spalding, chief of the De- 
scriptive Catalog Division, said, “Officers of 
the Library traveled far and wide during the 
months of June through September visiting 
publishers in 38 cities in 21 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.”! Although the visits cov- 
ered the East Coast, the South, Middle West, 


and the Pacific Coast, there were many pub- 


lishers who could not be visited and so form 
letters were sent to them. By the end of 


"Mr. Spalding’s paper was published in the Fall 
1959 issue of Library Resources & Technical Services. 
as “Cataloging in Source: The Experiment from the 
Viewpoint of the Library of Congress.” 
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October 230 publishers, including large, small, 
and many different types, had agreed to send 
in titles in proof stage for cataloging, indi- 
cating sufficient publisher response to assure 
receipt of at least one thousand titles for pre- 
publication cataloging. 

During these negotiations the Processing 
Department planned the operational and tech- 
nical aspects of the project at the library. The 
necessity for speed was the keynote of all 
plans. The three divisions of the library in- 
volved in the project were Descriptive Cata- 
loging, Subject Cataloging, and Card Divi- 
sion. Besides the Library of Congress eight 
other libraries did cataloging in source and 
then supplied LC with cooperative copy for 
editing and printing. Four university libraries 
(Harvard, Illinois, Maryland, and Wisconsin ) 
cataloged publications of their local univer- 
sity presses in this manner and a considerably 
greater number of titles were supplied by 
libraries of the federal 
ment (Department of Agriculture; Geologi- 
cal Survey; Health, Education, and Welfare: 


and Labor). 


four other govern- 


Mr. Spalding emphasized that in spite of 
the tight schedules under which they were 
working, the library was unwilling that speed 
should interfere with cataloging quality. Al- 
though there were many deficiencies in the 
end result, they were rarely due to haste on 
the part of the catalogers. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Technical problems caused the most diff- 
culties. In spite of careful planning and the 
elaborate data sheets that had been worked 
out, it was sometimes impossible to get ac- 
particularly regarding 
imprint and collation. Although the 
sheet, which passed through several revisions. 
asked for height, number of pages, illustra- 


curate information, 


data 


tions, series notes, etc., this information was 
not always accurate. And when an index was 
involved, the problem of paging was most 
acute because usually the index had not been 
printed at the time cataloging in source had 
been scheduled. Another difficulty was a re- 
sult of the time of year of the project. Page 
proof was received in December 1958 and 
was given that date, but some of the books 
were not published until 1959. In a few such 
1960 
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cases the publisher changed the date in the 
cataloging information but failed to inform 
LC, so the printed cards were incorrect. 
Changes in wording of the title page in final 
printing also caused some difficulty. The sur- 
prising thing is that these details of descrip- 
tion causing inaccuracies far exceeded the 
difficulty of assigning proper subject catalog- 
ing and classification; and this was true even 
in a few test cases where cataloging in source 
was done from proofs of only the title page, 
preface, and table of contents, plus a data 
sheet for all other information. 

The prepublication cataloging experiment 
started in July 1958 and lasted through Febru- 
ary 1959, when 1197 books had been cata- 
loged and 158 publishers had _ participated. 
Mr. Spalding reported that for about 88 per 
cent of the titles, the 24-hour schedule objec- 
tive for each title had been met; another 5 per 
cent ran up to two hours late; the remaining 
7 per cent took up to two days to complete and 
mail to the publisher. For the Department of 
Agriculture Library’s cooperative titles, the 
average elapsed time was 26 hours. 

Not counting the cases of errors in catalog- 
ing details already mentioned, there were two 
instances in which cataloging in source could 
not be made to work and another which 
didn’t, but which might be possible with some 
publishers. One example is of books for which 
the publisher’s production schedule is so tight 
that there is no time for this extra step in the 
process, and it appears that among regular 
trade book publishers, a rush basis is fre- 
quent. The other instance is that of the book 
written pseudonymously or anonymously but 
cataloged under the author’s real name. Pub- 
lishers certainly would not permit revealing 
the author’s real identity in the book in which 
they are trying to conceal it. The author’s 
dates as well as the name raised several kinds 
of objections. Mr. Spalding cited the case of 
the lady author of a cataloging-in-source 
book who, having married for the first time 
at a “later” age, was up-in-arms lest her hus- 
band learn her true age. Other objections 
came from publishers of scientific and medi- 
cal books whose authors might be considered 
too old or too young for the subject matter 


of the book. 


While the titles for which cataloging in 


source would not work might be relatively 
small, there was concern over the discrep- 
ancies in the detail of descriptive cataloging. 
Happily, the main entries, added entries, and 
subject entries were close to faultless. 

Although statistics on costs were not com- 
pleted when Mr. Spalding reported, he indi- 
cated that there was considerable overhead 
cost in a program that required keeping 
things running smoothly and speedily. While 
there was no evidence that the descriptive 
cataloging was substantially more expensive 
than for publications in their finished form, 
for a full scale program the Subject Catalog 
Division staff would need to be increased to 
meet the demands of such an enterprise. 

In summing up LC experience in this proj- 
ect, Mr. Spalding said: “1) It is possible to 
catalog most books rapidly enough for this 
operation to mesh in with publishers’ produc- 
tion schedules; 2) some books could never be 
cataloged sufficiently rapidly if the cataloging 
were done at the Library of Congress; 3) 
some other books could be cataloged in source 
only if rules of entry were changed or if es- 
tablished headings were altered to exclude 
dates; and 4) the frequency of non-corre- 
spondence of standard descriptive cataloging 
with the actual book will be critically high.” 

This first phase of the project cannot be 
dismissed without comment on the other par- 
ticipants—the publishers. In reporting on 
“The Viewpoint of Publishers,”? Roy B. Eastin, 
executive assistant to the Public Printer, said 
that although cataloging in source posed some 
problems for publishers, those who took part 
in the project were, on the whole, pleased 
with the results and were willing to work out 
the problems if printing catalog information 
in the book proved worth while to librarians 
and private book collectors. 


PUBLISHERS) COMMENT 
The publishers who cooperated added sev- 
eral procedural steps in order to print the 
card in the book and some reported addi- 
tional costs, although the project directors 
made every effort to reduce difficulties and 


* Mr. Eastin’s paper was published in the Fall 1959 
issue of Library Resources & Technical Services, as 
“Cataloging in Source: The Viewpoint of Publishers.” 
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accomplish all operations with dispatch. A few 
publishers who originally agreed to participate 
asked to be allowed to withdraw because of 
extra time, trouble, and expense involved or 
because the catalog entry spoiled the appear- 
ance of the book. There were other publishers 
who had not been originally invited to par- 
ticipate and, hearing of the experiment, wrote 
to volunteer thei cooperation. 

Some of the publishers recognized, after 
only a few months, the value of cataloging 
in source and wrote letters to the Library of 
Congress expressing enthusiasm for the idea 
and the way it was 

When the cataloging project was terminated 
at the end of February, letters from the Li- 


being accomplished. 


brary of Congress went to the publishers in- 
viting frank statements regarding their par- 
ticipation. It covered the following points: 
1) mailing arrangements for sending proof 
to LC and the return of the proof and cata- 
log entry; 2) use of data sheets in supplying 
bibliographical information not available in 
proof; 3) interruptions in editorial and pro- 
duction schedules and the effects of such in- 
terruptions on printing and publishing sched- 
ules; 4) design problems encountered; 5) es- 
timates of extra costs incurred because of 
cataloging-in source-procedures; and 6) gen- 
eral attitude toward continuing cooperation 
in a permanent prepublication cataloging pro- 
gram. The response was excellent and most 
of the replies showed enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram, They were laudatory of arrangements 
for sending proofs and returning them. Of 76 
responses to the question on design, 54 had 
indicated no problem, and of the 69 pub- 
lishers who responded to the question of their 
willingness to cooperate in the program if 
continued, 50 said they would if it proved of 


value to librarians. 


CONSUMER REACTION SURVEY 


The second phase of the project, the con- 
sumer reaction survey, was to see if catalog- 
ing in source would prove of value to librar- 
ians. As mentioned earlier, the Cataloging 
Policy and Research Committee was acting 
in an advisory capacity, and it met again 
October 30 and 31, 1958, at the Library of 
Congress, this time with Esther Piercy, chief 
of processing, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
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Baltimore, who served as director of the survey 
staff. Under discussion were publicity for the 
survey, the types and sizes of libraries to be 


covered, and a first draft of the questionnaire 
to be used. As a result, a publicity release 
prepared by Miss Piercy was mailed in Febru- 
ary to national, regional, and state library 
publications. Also, members of the Consumer 
Reactions Survey team and of the Cataloging 
Policy and Research Committee talked about 
cataloging in source at twelve regional group 
meetings. 

Types and sizes of libraries visited by the 
survey staff were members of the Association 
of Research Libraries, 23 of the largest pub- 
lic libraries, representative groups of medium 
and small public libraries, medium and small 
college libraries, regional centers, school li- 
centralized processing, 


brary with 


separate school libraries, and special libraries 


systems 
a fair sampling of all types and sizes of 
libraries, including those using LC and Wilson 
cards as well as IBM 
were also included in the survey. The survey 
team, besides Esther Piercy, included Eleanor 
Campion, director of the Philadelphia Union 
Catalog and Bibliographic Center; Virginia 
Drewry, library consultant, State 
Department of Education; Richard Pautzsch, 
catalog coordinator of the Brooklyn Public 
Library; and Joseph Treyz, assistant head of 
the Catalog Department, Yale University. In 
all, 223 libraries as well as several bookstores 


machines. Bookstores 


Georgia 


were visited. 

The drafted 
drafted, tested by the libraries of members 
of the Cataloging Policy and Research Com- 
mittee, criticized by two professors of library 
science, Maurice Tauber and Carlyle Frarey, 
revised again, and renamed “Information to 
Be Assembled for the Interviewers” by the 
committee, meeting with the director of the 
survey at Midwinter. Virginia Drewry, speak- 
ing at the Washington Conference on the 
Consumer Reaction Survey,* said that the in- 
terview form as finally revised stood up well 
in practice, that it was an excellent guide in 
helping to obtain the information needed, 


questionnaire was and re- 


*Miss Drewry’s paper was published in the Fall 
1959 issue of Library Resources & Technical Services 
Reaction of Cataloging in 


as “Consumer Survey 


Source.” 
1960 
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and that some of the people interviewed went 
so far as to say they were glad to have re- 
ceived the interview form 
them take a good look at their procedures and 
practices. The interview form was mailed to 


because it made 


approximately two hundred libraries after they 
had consented to granting an interview for the 
Consumer Reaction Survey. The questions in 
the interview form were divided into sections 
covering first general background informa- 
tion; next acquisitions, preparation of cata- 
log cards, and acceptance of current LC cata- 
loging practices; and finally a section asking 
for opinions and comments based on the fol- 
lowing three goals for cataloging in source: 
1) getting new books to readers faster; 2) 


cutting the present high cost of cataloging; 


3) providing greater standardization in the 


identification of books. 


FROM INTERVIEWS—IDEAS 


Many 


were developed during the interviews. The 


fascinating and imaginative ideas 


complete report of the survey will list these 
findings* and Miss Drewry gave only the high- 
lights of the comments, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


In book 


ject headings might help to serve as annota- 


selection the classification and sub- 
tions and the tracings and classification could 
help in the selection and arrangement of book 
exhibits. Bookmobile librarians without catalogs 
should find subject headings helpful. 

In acquisitions, reference, and bibliographic 
work searching was the dominant theme. Stand- 
ardization of entries should increase the speed 
and accuracy of ordering and make easier the 
use of bibliographies. The presence of catalog- 
ing information in books should help publishers 
in filling orders and should make it easier for 
order librarians to check their bills. 

In general catalogers agreed that cataloging 
in source should be a time saver for them. Or- 
dering LC cards should be simplified; proof 
cards and LC cards should, be ready faster. 
Standard cataloging would be provided for li- 
braries that do not buy printed cards. Rush 
books could be cataloged and classified with the 
correct entry and classification without fear of 
having to recall them for revisions when cards 


arrive. 


‘The complete report is to be published by the 
Library of Congress early in 1960. 


Miss Drewry stressed that the one thing 
that was evident in all areas was the belief 
that cataloging in source would mean better 
service. 

There was enthusiastic response to an inter- 
view question concerning new machines for 
duplication that would speed up the catalog- 
ing process. However, at the present time little 
or no progress has been reported in mak- 
ing available any new kind of copying ma- 
chine. 

It is not surprising that in answer to the 
last question on the interview form—‘“In sum- 
mary, do you favor Cataloging in Source?” 

there was an overwhelming “yes,” even 
from librarians who could see no particular 
advantage in their own situations. The large 
audience of well over 1000 listening to the 
speakers in Washington expressed their ap- 
proval as well, all except for a row of con- 
spicuous 


“noes” voiced by the catalogers 
from the Library of Congress who were the 
guinea pigs in the experiment. Besides this 
small group of dissenters were those who ex- 
pressed to the interviewers the fear that even- 
tually clerical workers would replace cata- 
logers. When we consider that only a small 
percentage of U.S. publications could ever 
receive cataloging-in-source treatment, that a 
large proportion of books received in some 
libraries are older imprints and foreign im- 
prints, there seems little likelihood that cata- 


logers will be expendable. 


IN CONCLUSION 

It appears that librarians would like to 
have cataloging in source made a permanent 
and continuing project. Perhaps the report of 
the Consumer Reaction Survey will be con- 
clusive enough to win cooperation from even 
more publishers, but I doubt that it will pre- 
sent convincing enough evidence to insure 
sufficient appropriations for the Library of 
Congress to undertake a permanent catalog- 
ing-in-source program. It is my hope that the 
1197 books containing cataloging informa- 
tion and the report on the Consumer Reac- 
tion Survey will inspire such enthusiasm 
among librarians for a continuing cataloging- 
in-source program, that they will raise a 
clamor loud enough to be heard on Capitol 
Hill. eee 
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3 NEW BOOKS THAT ARE MUSTS FOR ALL 


LIBRARIES 


GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC TARGET FOR TOMORROW 


Van Allen Bradley Dr. |. M. Levitt 


“From the ground up... .” aptly de- 
scribes this brilliant space-age sur 
vey, written by Dr. I. M. Levitt, emi 


\ unique reference work on rare 
books and first editions . . . written 
by the distinguished literary editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, Van Al 


len Bradley. For casual bookshop 


nent director of famed Fels Plane- 
tarium and world-syndicated column- 


browser or professional bibliophile, ist. With its opening review of the 


GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC is a one 


volume treasury ... containing an in 


physical sciences . . . scientifically 


accurate “countdown” on latest space- 


eee Aw ery 


dex and price evaluation of over age developments . . . imaginative 


2.000 valuable titles, and an_ illus predictions of miracles to come 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW com- 


trated guide to recognizable features 
bines exciting adventure with expert 


of sought-after first editions. A ne 
cessity for all who deal in books—a scientific research. A basic handbook 
delight for all who read them. // for space-age readers of all 


lustrated $5.95 Illustrated. 


FIFTY YEARS WITH MUSIC 


Sigmund Spaeth 


Renowned musicologist—syndicated 
columnist—Sigmund Spaeth— percep 
tively discusses the music world’s 
greatest names and moments, in a sur 
vey that ranges from Grand Opera to 
Rock ’n’ Roll. Delightfully exuberant 
in style, exceptionally authoritative in 
content—-FIFTY YEARS WITH MI 

SIC is fast becoming a classic in its 
field. Must reading—for all libraries 
and schools everywhere. I/lustrated. 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION : MEET 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. THE 


Please ship us the following books in the numbers indicated below: 


GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC.... ‘ copies ($5.95) DEMAND 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW .......... copies ($4.95) 
FIFTY YEARS WITH MUSIC . copies ($4.95) BY 


It is understood that we will be invoiced at your standard library discount. 


Name ) Ledtcoe ees ORDERING 
Library .... o ae Se ee oe NOW 


Address 
City 
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National Library Week 


in New Jersey 


by Mrs. Robert B. Meyner 


Tits 1s the third year in which New Jersey 
will celebrate National Library Week, and it 
is the second in which I have had the pleasure 
of serving as chairman of the state committee. 
It has been an interesting and rewarding ex- 
perience to help make the general public more 
fully aware of the vital educational role li- 
braries play in our lives. 

At the beginning of a new year, we can look 
back with some satisfaction at the accomplish- 
ments of the first two National Library Weeks 
in New Jersey, and look forward with de- 
termination to make the coming celebration 
still better. The best way to do this, it seems 
to me, is to encourage more lay groups and 
individuals to take an active part in planning 
and programing the week. 

The contrast between the state-wide rallies 
held in 1958 and 1959 and those of this year 
illustrates the marked difference in this basic 
approach, The first two meetings were at- 
tended very largely by librarians and trus- 
tees. This year’s meeting, held in Princeton, 
was balanced equally between these groups 


At an informal reception at the Governor’s resi- 
dence, Mrs. Meyner discusses plans for National 
Library Week with John Robling, NLW director, 
and Mrs. Margaret Whaley, executive director 
of the Week in New Jersey. Mrs. Meyner, wife 
of the Governor of New Jersey, has been New 
Jersey chairman of NLW for the past two years. 


and representatives of industry, labor, and so- 
cial and welfare organizations of all kinds. It 
was stimulating and encouraging to find the 
president of the state chamber of commerce 
rubbing elbows with the president of the state 
AFL-CIO, and a vice president of one of the 
leading advertising agencies in the country 
offering suggestions about forming a special 
subcommittee of the advertising, publishing, 
and printing trades in New Jersey. The man- 
aging editor of the periodical County Govern- 
ment offered to devote an entire issue to li- 
brary problems. 
groups as the New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities, the New Jersey Education As- 


Representatives of such 


sociation, The League of Women Voters of 
New Jersey, and the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, to name only a few, pledged their 
interest and support. 

One immediate follow-up to the Princeton 
meeting was a “brain storm” session in Eliza- 
beth on December 18, conducted by Lee H. 
Bristol, Jr. Its purpose was to elicit ideas for 
National Library Week activities from a group 
of laymen brought together by Mrs. Margaret 
Whaley, director of the Elizabeth Library and 
executive director of the New Jersey National 
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Library Week Committee. Under Mr. Bristol’s 
vifted clergy- 
men, bank presidents, department store own- 


guidance, thirty-five people 
came up with 


forty-five 


ers. social workers, and others 
hundred fifteen 
Many of these ideas are not new. and 
“old hat” to librarians. But 


one and ideas in 
minutes. 
many will seem 
through this technique an influential group of 
lay people became interested and excited about 
the library problems in their community. Be- 
cause of their interest many of these ideas will 
come to fruition this year. 

There is a lesson there for all library 
groups. In two instances, at state level and lo- 
cal level, busy and influential people have 
demonstrated their willingness, not only to 
lend their names to a good cause, but to par- 
ticipate actively in a program to improve li- 
braries and to foster reading. Too frequently, 
it seems, librarians (and trustees too, for that 
matter) have not only been reluctant to tell 
their story but have been diffident about ask- 
ing busy people to participate in library af- 
fairs. Although most people do not want to 
involve themselves in fuzzy or aimless proj- 
ects, many are willing and anxious to par- 
ticipate in worth-while activities. To put it 
another way, we may have been remiss in not 
offering more people an opportunity to share 
with librarians the privilege and pleasure of 
making good books available to individuals of 
all ages and circumstances. If this is true, one 
of our primary goals in the months and years 
ahead should be to broaden our base of opera- 
tion and to involve more and more people in 
National Week activities. 

One made at the brain 
session was that the Friends of the Elizabeth 
Public Library double its membership in 
1960. Why not, indeed? Why not have as a 
goal a Friends of the Library group in every 
in the land? We all know what 
tremendous strength the Parent-Teacher As- 


Library 


suggestion storm 


community 


sociation movement has given to our public 
schools. Is there any reason why our libraries 
cannot 


encourage a grass-roots 


like- 


powerful 


Friends of Libraries movement to do 


wise ? 

On our recent trip to the Soviet Union, my 
husband and I were impressed by tours 
through several libraries in Russian cities and 
by the fact that reading—and reading of good 
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books and the classics—is a national activity 
in the USSR. Wherever look, 
Russians reading. Their libraries and book- 
stores are full. The Soviet citizens ‘hunger for 


you you see 


knowledge and do something about acquiring 
that knowledge through reading. In the race 
between democracy and totalitarianism this, it 
seems to me, is a fact that every intelligent 
American should ponder. 

A recent report from Johns, Hopkins Uni- 
versity points out that, contrary to the dire 
predictions of a generation ago that radio, 
television, and other distractions would crowd 


. . . ‘ 
out culture in America, quite the reverse has 


happened. People are studying more and read- 
ing more, and there is every indication that 
we are witnessing the beginning of a tremen- 
dous upsurge in learning in this country. This 
offers a tremendous challenge to libraries at 
all levels. Somehow we must strengthen our 
school libraries, from the elementary level to 
the graduate level. Our public libraries will 
have unprecedented demands made upon them 
as better-educated, more intellectually alive 
citizens clamor for more books of every de- 
scription to meet their growing needs, Some- 
how the necessity of developing solid, up-to- 
date library collections in every community 
library and in every educational institution 
must be brought home to the American pub- 
lic. Similarly, the need to provide wholesome 
and worth-while reading for the inmates of our 
hospitals and our correctional and penal in- 
stitutions must be recognized. 

National Library Week offers all of us an 
unparalleled opportunity to bring this mes- 
sage home. In New Jersey, we are just begin- 
ning to realize what we can do if only we have 
the energy and the will to push the program 
forward. We are far from having all the an- 
swers, and are learning as we go. As evidence 
of this, even though this year’s emphasis of 
National Library Week is upon reading for 
youth, we have only just now added a teen- 
ager to our state committee. We are confident 
that this newcomer to the committee, who is 
president of the New Jersey School Library 
Council’s Association, will give us new in- 
sights into our overall library problem, and 
help us in a practical way to reach our goal 
of a “Better Read, Better Informed America.” 

eee 
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NLW 1960-—the shape 
of things to come 


by- John S. Robling 


P rocress is an eight-letter word that spells 
success. In the third year of National Library 
Week it is possible to give still another prog- 
ress report on plans for 1960 which, when to- 
taled up, means just that—and we still rub our 
eyes in disbelief! 

That the ALA workshops for NLW—held 
this past fall in four locations—and the imag- 
inative support of executive directors at the 
state level have stepped up the program is 
reflected by the higher caliber of state citizen- 
chairmen and committee members, and by 
much better planning in terms of early meet- 
ings of the state committees. This is paying 
off in committee members, 
more exact specification of their assignments, 


better-informed 


and higher morale and sense of accomplish- 
ment. It should all add up to a better and more 
meaningful program than 1959’s. 

An objective stressed again and again in 
state meetings this year has been to shape 
NLW activities and programs to implement 
library development at the state level. ALA 
President Benjamin E. Powell, in his message 
to state library associations, has pointed up 
the strong advantage of using NLW as “a most 
valuable opportunity to advance the program 
for library development.” And state associa- 
tions have properly focused NLW activities to 
fit their goals. 


e Mr. Robling is di- 
rector of National Li- 


brary Week. 


STATE PLANS 

California has announced a Governor’s con- 
ference on public library service, on April 7 
8, during National Library Week. More than 
six hundred will attend—a potent source of 
support and understanding. Tennessee is stress- 
ing the fact that libraries in that state do not 
meet national ALA standards. Colorado will 
promote state aid to libraries. Virginia is 
planning a contest for youth, in support of 
rural libraries. There are many other examples 
of tying in NLW more closely with state li- 
brary development. 

The second annual Governor’s conference of 
public library trustees will be held in Pennsyl- 
vania on April 8, 1960. Invitations from Gov- 
ernor Lawrence will be sent to the president of 
each board of trustees, requesting attendance 
at the one-day conference in Harrisburg. The 
first such conference was held in 1959 and 
was attended by 310 trustees from all parts of 
Pennsylvania. Planning for the second con- 
ference is shared by the Governor’s Commis- 
sion for Public Library Development, the 
Trustee Section of the Pennsylvania Library 
Association, and the Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary. The general topic will be the responsi- 
bilities of the trustee to his community. Mr. 
Albert M. Greenfield, Philadelphia financier 
and philanthropist, chairman of the Governor’s 
Commission, will serve as general chairman 
for the event. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


New groups of national organizations have 
been added to a growing list of cooperating 
agencies, and there are important extensions 
of national programs begun in the first two 
years. Supporting the emphasis in 1960 on 
young adult reading are the 4-H Clubs of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Key clubs and 
Circle K clubs of Kiwanis International, the 
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National Recreation Association, and the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Youth. The National 
Education Association, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the National Con- 
Teachers have each 


Parents and 


gress of 


adopted extensive plans for reinforcing NLW 


activities at the state and local level. 

Within the library field itself, 1960 marks a 
new high in terms of participation and inter- 
pretation of the program to meet certain spe- 
The 


Librarians will actively 


cific American Association of 
School use NLW to 
give attention to its new standards. They have 
their own NLW committee, coordinating plans 
and spurring state-wide participation of school 
librarians. The Association of College and 


Research Libraries is urging its members to 


needs. 


emphasize that “excellent higher education 
requires excellent library facilities in every 
college in the land.” For the first time, the 
American Association of Library Trustees has 
its own national committee for NLW, and the 
trustees have a new section in the Organization 
Handbook. The Young Adult Services Division 
has been actively involved in the planning of 
special activities to reinforce the youth reading 
aim of the 1960 Steering Committee. 
YEAR-ROUND ATTENTION 

More and more long-range, year-round ac- 
tivities are also being developed. As a direct 
outgrowth of NLW, the magazine Seventeen 
now runs a monthly book column, “Curl Up 
and Read.” Clifton Fadiman has a weekly fea- 
ture, “Read It Now,” in This Week magazine. 
as a result of the success of his “Lifetime Read- 
ing Plan,” published in 1959 and now being ex- 
panded for publication as a book. Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company became inter- 
ested in reading and libraries through NLW, 
and has produced a thirteen-week series, just 
released, in cooperation with ALA (see Janu- 
ary Bulletin): “Reading Out Loud” features 
famous Americans reading to children. 

The Christophers’ program, seen on three 
hundred television and eight hundred radio 
stations, has included three programs on read- 
ing and libraries, and is doing three more, 
plus twenty-eight three-minute spots—each one 
a “Look at a Book,” conducted by Eleanor T. 
Smith of the Brooklyn Public Library. 

The American Heritage program on April 
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10 on NBC-TV portrays the life of Andrew 
Carnegie, and will include a public service 
message in support of NLW. Another NBC 
public service “special” on schools highlights 
the need for school libraries. 

The second Dorothy Canfield Fisher awards 
to small libraries will be presented at special 
ceremonies during National Library Week. 
Walt Disney is again filming special spots for 
television and motion picture use. A new radio 
recording has a “young adult” slant, and the 
popular Fadiman radio program for NLW °59 
is being re-released by request. 


MAGAZINE IMPACT 


Thirty-one magazines at the latest count, 
with a combined circulation of 94,134,289, 
feature National Library Week. beginning in 
February and running through May—mostly 
in April. A few of the major articles are: 


Better Homes & Gardens—“New Classics for 
Young Adults.” by Margaret 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Good Housekeeping—“The Better Way” tells 
how housewives can participate in NLW 


Edwards of 


citizens’ programs. 
Life “Kaleidoscope of U.S. Poetry.” 
Look—North Carolina Bookmobile Services. 
Saturday Evening Post—Fditorial concerning 
elementary school libraries. 
This Week—Young Adult Reading Plan. by 
Clifton Fadiman. 


Other magazines, some of which carry ma- 
jor articles, other fillers or advertising, in- 
clude: American Home, American Weekly, At- 
lantic Monthly, Boys’ Life, Compact, Esquire. 
Family Weekly, Farm Journal, Girl Scout 
Leader, Harpers, House and Garden, Ingenue, 
Kiwanis International, Ladies Home Journal, 
Vademoiselle, Parade, Parents, Practical Eng- 
lish, Reader’s Digest (and the R. D. Educa- 
tional issue), Recreation Magazine, Redbook. 
Young Americans, and 


Seventeen, Sunset, 


Woman’s Day. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS FOR NLW 


In 1960 the NLW roll call includes twenty- 
seven important authors who have written 
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public service articles for syndication and spe- 
cial newspaper use. They are: Harriette Simp- 
son Arnow, William E. Barrett, Lee H. Bristol, 
Jr., Mary Ellen Chase, B. J. Chute and Mar- 
chette Chute, Anna and Russel Crouse, Marcia 
Davenport, Allen Drury, Anne Emery, and 
Moss Hart. Also, Stewart H. Holbrook, Frank 
M. Joseph, John Kieran, Alexander King, Paul 
Henry Lang, Garrett Mattingly, Frank Pace, 
Adrian Paradis, Robert Paul Smith, Virginia 
Sorensen, James L. Summers, Cid Ricketts 
Sumner, Mark Van Doren, Theodore White, 
Phyllis A. Whitney. 

in addition, Associated Press has finished 
an exclusive with Robert Frost, 
which will go to all members for use during 
National Library Week. 

Millions of Americans will read these ex- 
pressions concerning freedom to read, and the 
importance of libraries, and the printed word. 
The words may awaken many of them to a 
discovery of their own individuality, and dem- 


interview 


onstrate that the purposes served by libraries 
are vital to the purposes of our free society. 


RECREATION AGENCIES AND NLW 
The National Recreation Association is en- 
couraging recreation agencies all over the 
country to work more closely with their local 
libraries. Librarians are urged to get in touch 
with these agencies for help in National Li- 
brary Week activities. Librarians can also find 
many ways in which to work with these agen- 
cies when National Recreation Month is cele- 
brated in June. The theme of this year’s Month 
is “Find New Worlds Through Recreation.” 
Posters, reproduction proofs, and other ma- 
terials which can be used in displays during the 
month are available from NRA at 8 West 8th 
St.. New York 11. One of the program ideas 
suggested by NRA could be used either during 
National Library Week or National Recreation 
Month: a radio or television symposium on 
how the community is meeting the challenge 


of our expanding leisure, and how libraries 


are helping to meet this challenge. 


GRASS ROOTS 


More than five thousand communities in the 
United States are participating in NLW 1900; 
this is indeed grass-roots support for reading 
and libraries. These local observances are 
most significant, for they determine the actual 
program—what is actually seen and heard in 
each town, city, and regional area. 

The key word for NLW 1960 is involvement 

the involvement of the state library associa- 
tion, of all librarians, of trustees, of Friends 
of the Libraries, and of citizens. It means the 
opening of new resources on a continuing, 
year-round basis, with the support of national 
media, resulting in an improved climate for 
reading, and for the use and support of librar- 


ies. ece 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher Awards 

This year’s Dorothy Canfield Fisher Memorial 
Awards were announced at the National Library 
Week meeting during Midwinter. The initial 
plan was that an annual award of $5000 in 
books be made to a library chosen by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, donor of the award, from 
a group of applications submitted by state library 
agencies and screened by a committee of the Pub- 
lic Library Association. Mrs. Jane B. Hobson, 
executive secretary, Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, is chairman of this year’s PLA Com- 
mittee on the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award. 

Last year the award was made to the public 
library in Arlington, Vermont, Mrs. Fisher’s 
home town. This year PLA submitted ten appli- 
cations to the Club. The applications were so 
well presented, and all the libraries needed the 
award so badly, that the Club made awards to 
all ten libraries. 

The first prize of $5000 in books will be 
awarded td the Preble County Library, Eaton, 
Ohio. ; 

Prizes of $1000 each will go to the other nine 
applicants: Suwannee River Regional Library, 
Live Oak, Florida; Whitefish Public Library, 
Whitefish, Montana; McDowell Public Library, 
Welch, West Virginia; Deming Public Library, 
Deming, New Mexico; Casa Grande Public Li- 
brary, Casa Grande, Arizona; Charles County 
Public Library, La Plata, Maryland; Scott-Se- 
bastian Regional Library, Greenwood, Arkansas; 
Elko County Library, Elko, Nevada; and Nez 
Perce County Free Library Project, Idaho. 

All the awards will be made on April 3, first 
day of National Library Week. 
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and precisely. American Optical Company's new 
Card Moving Device gives you exact control of card 
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The conference 
circuit 
in Britain 


by Robert Vosper 


T we THRee MAIN British library groups held 
their annual conferences in an end-to-end se- 
quence during late September and early Oc- 
tober of 1959, affording me an early and 
ready opportunity to meet with a great va- 
riety and number of British librarians. This 
meant also a pleasantly defensible opportunity 
to visit several attractive parts of England, for 
although the conferences were seriatim, they 
fortunately did not meet in the same city. 
The Library Association is approximately 
the same age as our American Library Asso- 
ciation (75 years or so), serving approxi- 
mately the same function and playing the same 
role. It is the central, national organization of 
the profession in Britain, the one in which 
the largest body of librarians participate, and 
serving in intention, although not in fact, the 
organizational needs of all manner of librar- 
ians. I say “not in fact” because although like 
the ALA the Library Association operates in 
part through sections with specialized inter- 


e Robert Vosper, librarian of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, is spending a sabbatical year 
in Britain and Italy on a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. This informal account of three British li- 
brary conferences is reprinted from The Gamut, 
bulletin of the University of Kansas Library 
Staff Association. When giving permission to 
publish this report he commented: “I see already 
that the Atlantic is too wide; frequent binational 
meetings could be most fruitful.” 

Mr. Vosper has served as president of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries 
and recently completed with Robert Talmadge, 
associate librarian at the University of Kansas, 
a ten-year survey of the Farmington Plan. 


On the speaker’s rostrum at the session of the 
Library Association annual conference to which 
Robert Vosper, far right, brought greetings from 
ALA. From left: Miss E. H. Colwell, chairman 
of the Youth Libraries Section; Miss Philippa 
Pearce, who received the Carnegie Medal for 
Tom’s Midnight Garden; Lord Attlee, the neu 
Library Association president; Alderman H. W. 
H. Icough; the Lord Mayor of Torquay; Pro- 
fessor Raymond Irwin, the retiring president 
(holding the presidential badge mentioned in 
Mr. Vosper’s article); J. D. Stewart, who to- 
gether with P. S. J. Welsford received an honor- 
ary citation. 


ests (e.g. the Youth Libraries Section, the 
University and Research Section, and the Ref- 
erence, Special, and Information Section), 
yet one hears rumors, as one has at home of 
the ALA, that the Library Association is dom- 
inantly oriented toward public libraries. It is 
certainly true, and probably unfortunate for 
the central cause of librarianship in this small 
country, that the specialized groups I met 
with subsequently operate outside the Library 
Association, just as similar groups do in the 
States. One cannot help feeling that library 
development in any country requires the uni- 
fied effort of all who are concerned with li- 
braries on all fronts. 

Thus in many ways, probably in all the 
basically important matters, library organiza- 
tions and their conferences are very much the 
same here and at home, and so are the librar- 
ians. The differences are minor and often mat- 
ters of purely local color, and this is only 
proper, for librarianship today is truly inter- 
national, one of the most viable of the profes- 
sions. We certainly know at the University of 
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Kansas how readily and effectively librarians 
from any part of the world can share their 


services and experience with us. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


This year in late September the Library 
\ssociation met at Torquay in Deyon, one of 
the most attractive of the English seaside re- 
sorts, close to where the Vospers had spent 
their summer vacation. Once the holiday sea- 
son is over one can enjoy the charms of Tor- 
quay without being overrun by the crowds, 
and this year Torquay had a truly Mediter- 
ranean climate to go with its setting. It was a 
wonder that meetings were so well attended, 
but this is a smaller group than our ALA 
and events are less scattered, less duplicative, 
and of more general interest. Moreover the 
business machinery appears to be more effi- 
cient and expeditious. I was ten minutes late 
for the general business meeting, which ad- 
journed before | could warm my seat. 

The meetings are, on the other hand, some- 
what more formal than ours, with more set 
papers. Abstracts of the papers are generally 
printed in the advance program so that dis- 
cussion and commentary can be planned, and 
in many cases this commentary is pointed and 
vigorous. The British are in general, I think, 
through their schooling and their more fre- 
quent exposure to debate, somewhat more pre- 
cise and concise speakers than Americans, and 
this seemed especially noticeable during discus- 
sion from the floor. British audiences, on the 
tradition are somewhat less 


other hand, by 


forgiving than American ones; they are ac- 
customed to heckle and to stamp loudly if a 
speaker is tedious. | heard them stamp at 
Torquay once when a speaker overrode the 
clock. saw them 
barely restrain themselves out of deference to 
their president, Lord Attlee, who was in the 


chair when another speaker rambled through 


and on another occasion | 


a wooly skein. 

With this experience before me you may be 
sure that my words from the general platform 
were few and, I hope, to the point. I had the 
special honor of being on the platform when 
Lord Attlee was endowed with his handsome 
badge of office and then gave his formal presi- 
dential address, a wise and humane recollec- 
tion of the place of wide reading in his long 
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and rich life. Of its kind, it was the finest 
speech | have heard and | will hope many of 
you can read it in due course.' In introducing 
me so that I could bring official greetings 
from the ALA and respond for all the over- 
seas visitors at the Torquay meetings, Lord 
Attlee kindly recalled his tour of the Univer- 
sity Library last February. 

Another attractive, rather lighter speech 
that you will enjoy was presented by Dr. W. 
F. Oakeshott, Rector of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, who reminisced about some of the re- 
markable bibliographical finds he had come 
upon through chance and serendipity as he put 
it, but as much through his superb knowledge 
of early manuscripts. On another occasion Sir 
Sydney Roberts, Fellow of Pembroke College. 
Cambridge, widely known to the publishing 


the Sherlock Holmesian world, gave a 


and 


vigorous, forthright commentary on the Rob- 


erts Report, a recent controversial government 
study of public library services in the face of 
changing patterns of local government. To a 
Kansan the Report sounded very familiar, for 
it was concerned with the need to substitute 
county-wide services gradually for scattered 
and inefficient little town library units. The 
heated discussion from the floor brought out 
the same advantages and disadvantages that 
library planning groups in Kansas are grap- 
pling with. The trouble in Kansas is that we 
need a Sir Sydney Roberts and do not have 
one just now. On this occasion | was im- 
pressed by the large number of public library 
trustees who attend and take active part in 
Library Association affairs; we do nothing so 
well in this regard.” 


THERE WERE LIGHTER MOMENTS, ALSO 


Like the meetings, the official parties were 
somewhat more formal than ours, but delight- 
fully so and colorful, and certainly most hos- 
pitable. We were invited to the Mayor’s Ball 
and collation in the Marine Spa opening night 
so I dutifully hired a dinner jacket (rented a 


‘Lord Attlee’s presidential address will be found 
in the Library Association Record, November 1959, 
p. 279-83. 

* However, membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees has almost doubled since 
1957, from 1400 to 2700.—Eb. 
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tuxedo, to you) for this formal occasion. I 
wasn’t alone in such undignified attire, but 
was indeed staggered to see so many librar- 
ians and trustees decked out in white ties and 
tails, more of these costumes than I had seen 
anywhere else except on a symphony orches- 
tra. And in this case they were frequently set 
off with all manner of civil and military deco- 
rations, from the mayor’s great clanking chains 
of office to the rosy ribbon and gold medal of 
the C.B.E.’s in the group. This reminds me that 
on another occasion, at a formal reception at 
the University of London, we faced for the 
first time the awesome experience of having 
our names roared out ahead of us by a great 
sergeant of a butler who then stood aside 
coldly and stiffly while we tried to seem com- 
posed walking down the hall toward the be- 
robed receiving line. I was sorely tempted to 
curtsey. 

On the last evening in Torquay we were 
pleased to sit at the top (head) table at the 
equally formal Presidential Banquet. This was 
a fine modern Victorian affair with five full 
courses washed down with plentiful and very 
good wine, and followed with a typical suc- 
cession of official toasts, formal speeches, and 
formal responses, recognizing everything from 
“The Queen” to “Literature,” and God bless 
them both. 

One of the great pleasures of this confer- 
ence, as well as the others, was the opportu- 
nity to meet many British librarians who had 
visited the University of Kansas at one time 
or another (Frank Tighe of Nottingham Pub- 
lic Library, Bill Torrington of the Australian 
National Library, Frank Francis, the new di- 
rector of the British Museum) and others 
with whom I had corresponded for many 
years. 

THE MEETINGS OF SCONUL 

From Torquay I drove not very far to Exe- 
ter, cathedral town, county seat of Devon, and 
home of the fairly new University of Exeter, 
where I met with a group known as SCONUL 
(Standing Conference of National and Uni- 
versity Librarians). Only about ten years old, 
this group pretty much modeled itself on our 
Association of Research Libraries, is of about 
the same size—near 40—and consists of the 


institutional representatives, generally the 


chief librarian, of the several university li- 
braries, from Oxford and Cambridge to 
Southampton and Hull, and from Belfast to 
Edinburgh, together with the National Li- 
braries of Wales and of Scotland, the British 
Museum, and a few other similar institutions. 
This year Bodley’s librarian was in the chair, 
and he kindly invited me to join the group for 
their sessions. I also led a morning’s discus- 
sion on the Farmington Plan, since British 
libraries are considering a similar undertak- 
ing. 


It was a companionable group of most able 


and varied people, and we had the special ad- 


vantage of living, working, and talking to- 
gether in one of the university hostels (dormi- 
tories) with no distractions; universities do 
not open here until well into October. Thus I 
had an unusually good opportunity to come to 
know the people with whom I expect to be 
working during my stay here. The only near- 
formal affair was a dinner at which we met 
some of the university staff, but even here 
there were no speeches except a few words of 
greeting from the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, who 
kindly mentioned to the group that the Uni- 
versity of Exeter is proud of a new student 
exchange arrangement with the University of 
Kansas. 

The SCONUL discussions, and they were 
discussions rather than speeches, were con- 
cerned with problems similar to those we 
work with at home—relations with govern- 
ment, cooperation in acquisitions, microcopy- 
ing projects, use of scientific periodicals, pro- 
vision of books for undergraduates. The only 
noticeable difference from ARL discussions 
was that the chairman of SCONUL was in- 
variably addressed as “Sir,” an honor never 
accorded the chairman of ARL, you may be 
sure. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES MEETINGS 

From Exeter early in October Mrs. Vosper 
and I made the long drive north to Scar- 
borough, this time with the purpose of meeting 
with ASLIB (the Association of Special Li- 
braries and Information Bureaux), a group 
quite comparable in vigor and bent to our 
Special Libraries Association—the forum, 
that is, for librarians and information officers 
of industry and government, especially of 
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government’s scientific and technical offices. 
Speakers, generally members, were drawn 
from such organizations as the British Iron 


| and Steel Research Association, the Hawker- 


Siddeley Nuclear Power Company, and the 
Ministry of Supply’s Technical Information 
Services. The one genuine outsider was my- 


| self, called on to give the address following 
| the opening banquet. But the Vospers were 
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quickly made to feel at home and provided 
with a pleasant round of hospitality. Two of 
the speeches were extremely meaty: the able 
young Keeper of Oriental Printed Books at 
the British Museum analyzed Japanese sources 
of scientific and technical information, and 
afterwards he and I had some good discussion 
on Farmington problems in Japan; and later 
the librarian of the National Central Library 
discussed the organization, or lack of it, of 
libraries in the United Kingdom, with special 
reference to national cooperative effort, again 
a point of contact with the Farmington Plan 
which was the subject of my own formal 
remarks. Altogether it was a very diligent 
conference, agreeably larded with relaxed 
sociability. 

From Scarborough we drove back to our 
new home on the lower borders of Surrey, 
after three weeks on the conference circuit, 
far better acquainted with British librarians 
and library developments than we would have 


| been through a year of traveling from library 
to library. The individual visits to libraries 


that will come during the next months will be 


| the more meaningful for these group meetings. 


The April issue of the ALA Bulletin will 
be devoted to Canadian Libraries and Li- 
brarianship, and will include articles by 
Elizabeth Homer Morton, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Library Association; 
Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, National Librarian of 
Canada; Neal Harlow, Vice President of 
the Canadian Library Association and 
member of the ALA Executive Board; 
and Marion Gilroy, Supervisor of the Re- 
gional Libraries Division of the Provincial 
Library of Saskatchewan. 
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A new review of an old controversy 


Public library branches in school buildings 


by Harry N. Peterson 


Every so often that 
branches of a public library be established in 
public schools or that libraries in schools be 
used as public library agencies. These sugges- 
tions are usually offered in the interest of 
“economy.” Occasionally even librarians, who 
should know better, have been known to agree 
that such a proposal should be given a trial. 
The truth of the matter is that the idea is not 
new, although it always seems so to the person 
struck by it. It has been tried for many years, 
in many places, and is not recommended. It is 


someone proposes 


a misguided attempt to get something for 
nothing. 

Using a school library for public library 
service interferes with the school program. 
Furthermore, neither that arrangement nor 
the establishment of a public library branch 
in a school building provides adequate serv- 
ice so far as adults are concerned. As the exec- 
utive secretaries of three American Library 
Association divisions pointed out: “It is true 
that libraries and schools are both educational 
institutions with similar aims, in the large 
sense, but the approach, specific purposes, and 
methods of operation are very different. The 
public library offers a voluntary informal 
service throughout the lifetime of the citizen. 


e Mr. Peterson is li- 
brarian of the District 
Public 


Library, Washington. 


of Columbia 


This article was sug- 
gested by his recent 
survey of branch Ii- 
braries of the Fort 
W orth Public Library. 


The schools, for the most part, serve young 
people whose school attendance is compulsory. 
Different types of leadership and operation are 
required by the two institutions.”* 

The District of Columbia Public Library 
has had quite a bit of experience with 
branches in public schools. The small libraries 
opened in the Janney and E. V. Brown schools 
many years ago were used so little that they 
had to be abandoned. A larger branch unit 
was later installed in the Eastern High School. 
In this case the public had direct access to the 
library via the front door. However, even 
after sixteen years the use of this agency was 
so slight that when quarters were needed for 
the Ration Board during World War II, the 
branch was moved out of the school to provide 
space, 

The present Southwest Branch occupies a 
wing of the Jefferson Memorial Junior High 
School. In effect it is a separate building with 
only one wall in common with the school. It 
has its own entrance and separate lighting and 
heating systems. The entire staff, including the 
custodians, consist of public library personnel. 
In short, it represents what is supposed to be 
an ideal arrangement for such a situation. 
Nevertheless, partly because it is attached to a 
school, this large two-floor agency was not 
patronized sufficiently to justify the cost of 
operation. As a consequence it was condensed 
to a one-floor service about ten years ago and 
the basement and second floor devoted to other 
library purposes. 

Reader response to the new Cleveland Park 
Branch, which is situated in a neighborhood 


*“Public Library Branches in School Buildings,” 
unpublished statement prepared by S. Janice Kee, 


Mary H. Mahar, and Mildred L, Batchelder. 
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shopping center, has been most impressive 
since it was opened in 1953. However, it is 
interesting to note that in an effort to meet the 
needs of the community before this building 
temporary branch had 
established in the John Eaton Elementary 
School about three long blocks away 
the present branch location, The temporary 


was erected, a been 


from 


branch was patronized hardly at all, even by 
the school children. Had the decision to build 
the Cleveland Park Branch been based on the 
use made of the school branch, which preceded 
it, the 
justified. 


new building could not have been 

The following excerpts from a report made 
by the last librarian of the Eastern High 
School reflects the of branch 


librarians in similar agencies: 


branch views 


The close of the fiscal year 1942/43 also marks 
the close of the Eastern High Branch of the Pub- 
lic Library. . . . The administration and faculty 
members of the school have expressed the urgent 
hope that it will reopen, as have those neighbors 
who use it... . But qualitatively and quantitatively 
its potentiality of service to both school and com- 
munity is hampered by its physical position which 
labels its “school library.” 

It is the adult community which is abashed by 
the city’s largest high school and which every 
branch librarian has wooed with crusading per- 
.. It has been a stubborn challenge to 
.. It keeps out people 


sistence. . 
ingenuity and optimism. . 
who do not pass by the school in the course of 
normal travel and so do not even see the new 
sign which might attract them in a community- 
central location. . . . But the school building also 
keeps out people who know of the library but 
assume that it is just for students and little chil- 
dren. ... 

Eastern at no point in its history can claim to 
have served the adult neighborhood to any real 
extent but it has certainly tried at every point. 
Handbills distributed to 
peatedly. Invitations have been sent to parents of 


have been homes re- 
children registering. Churches have posted an- 
nouncements. Posters were placed in stores. The 


Community Center Group was approached. . . 


WHY NOT? 


In view of the fact that proposals to es- 
tablish public library branches in school build- 
ings keep cropping up, it may be profitable to 
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review some of the reasons why such agencies 
have not been successful. 

Location—School that 
schools should be built near the homes of the 


authorities agree 


pupils and as far as possible from heavy traf.- 


fic. As stated by experts on school construc- 
tion: 


Wherever possible, a school should be located in 
a residential, a park district, rather than a busi- 
ness or industrial area ... and the school should 
be away from busy, noisy thoroughfares or places 
where crowds pass to and from work or on other 


missions.,-~ 


In contrast, experience has demonstrated that 
neighborhood branches of the public libraries 
should be placed as close as possible to the 
heart of neighborhood shopping so that they 
will be used fully by adults as well as children. 

{ccessibility—Apart from the poor location 
of a school from a public library point of 
view, school libraries, generally speaking, are 
not conveniently situated for outside users. 
Not only should a public library branch be in 
or near neighborhood shopping, but the en- 
trance should be at grade to make it easier for 
all people, young and old, healthy or physi- 
cally handicapped, to use the service. In con- 
trast, a school library should be in a central 
location within the school so that it will be 
readily accessible to the students. Such a 
location would certainly act as a deterrent to 
use by the public library clientele, particularly 
the older readers and those who are handi- 
capped. 

Administrative Problems—The problems of 
dual administrative control have been empha- 
sized by those who have had experience with 
public library branches in schools. Naturally, 
there would be similar difficulties if school li- 
braries were used as public library branches. 
The situation is aggravated by the difference 
in purpose, scope, and organization between 
the two institutions. This is a factor which 


cannot be ignored. 


*John H. Herrick, Ralph D. McLeary, Wilfred F. 
Clapp, and Walter F. Bogner, From School Program 
to School Plant, (N.Y., Holt, 1956) p. 239. 

* Joseph L. Wheeler, “The Effective Location of Pub- 
lic Library Buildings” (Univ. of Illinois Library 
School Occasional Paper No. 52, 1958), p. 2. 
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If adult use of a school branch is restricted 
to evening hours, some adults will find it in- 
convenient or impossible to avail themselves 
of the service. On the other hand, many adults 
can use the service only after work and there- 
fore a public library, wherever it is, has to be 
open in the evenings. In a school this may in- 
volve a greater operation cost than in the case 
when a public library branch occupies its own 
building. Depending on the building structure, 
it may be necessary to heat and light a large 
portion of the school in order to make the li- 
brary available at night. In that event custodial 
costs will be higher. Special police may be 
needed. 

Psychological factors—There is a psycho- 
logical barrier to the use of a branch library 
housed in a school building. 


1. Many adults simply will not use branch li- 
brary facilities in schools. Various explana- 
tions are offered to account for this, for ex- 
ample, that they assume that the library is 
intended only for the children attending that 
school, and that they are reluctant to return 
to the school building for anything but school 
programs, such as PTA meetings and adult 
evening classes. 

2. Children enrolled in private and parochial 
schools are reluctant to use a public library 
branch situated in the building of a school that 


they do not attend. 


Size—Experience has shown that to do a 
satisfactory job a public library branch should 
be at least 5,000 square feet in size and con- 
tain at least 15,000 volumes in the collection, 
both subject to enlargement as demands in- 
crease. As a matter of fact, in large communi- 
ties and those where the educational level is 
high, a book collection of 15,000. volumes 
leaves much to be desired. It will soon be 
“read out.” So far as reference service is con- 
cerned, a small branch simply is not adequate. 

That the educational level of the people is a 
significant factor in the use of public library 
facilities was demonstrated by a study of read- 
ing habits made by Henry C. Link of the 
Psychological Corporation and Harry Arthur 
Hopf of the Hopf Institute of Management, 
Inc. Their findings, published in a volume en- 
titled People and Books, indicate that “Many 
factors induce people to read books, but the 


underlying influence among all of these seems 
to be formal education; the higher the educa- 
tion, the greater the frequency with which 
books are read.‘ In Washington, which has a 
very high educational level, it has been demon- 
strated that large branches, containing 18,000 
to 20,000 square feet and housing approxi- 
mately 50,000 volumes, are needed to serve 
20,000 to 40,000 people in a mile to a mile 
and a half radius. 

Apart from the other considerations men- 
tioned, school libraries, designed according to 
standards based on enrollment, generally fall 
far short of the minimum requirements for a 
public library branch, both with regard to 
square footage (hence also in the number of 
seats available for readers) and in the size of 
the book collection. 


MEETING SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS 
The American of School Li- 
brarians has been working on standards for 
school libraries for several years. The latest 
version, entitled Standards for School Library 
Programs, will be published early in 1960. 
Among other things, this statement indicates 


Association 


space requirements for various aspects of the 


service, such as reading room, listening and 
viewing areas, conference room, stack area, 
work and office areas, etc. It states that the 
reading room should accommodate “at least 
10 per cent of the enrollment in schools having 
551 or more students, and 45-55 students in 
schools having 200-550 students” (Chapter 
4). Furthermore, “No more than 100 stu- 
dents, and preferably no more than 80, are 
seated in one reading room.” Space require- 
ments are based on an allowance of 30 to 35 
square feet per reader. The Standards also indi- 
cate that schools having an enrollment of 200 
to 999 students should have six thousand to 
ten thousand volumes in the library; and those 
with one thousand students or more should 
have ten books per student. However, as the 
standards note, in many cases school libraries 
are far below requirements. But even where 
school libraries are adequate or can be brought 
up to the standards of the American Association 


‘Henry C. Link and Harry Arthur Hopf, People 
and Books, (N.Y., Book Manufacturers Inst., Book 
Industry Com., 1946) p. 159-60. 
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of School Librarians, they cannot give effective 
public library service. 

If a school library designated as a public 
library branch is not used fully by adults, 
preschool children, and children from other 
schools, obviously it fails in its assigned 
mission. On the other hand, if a school library 
is given any appreciable use as a public li- 
brary branch, more room will be needed, both 
for readers and books, than the space available 
in the average school library. 

The suggestion may be made that the school 
libraries can be enlarged to accommodate 
more readers and books. Plainly such enlarge- 
ment would either have to be at the expense of 
school space or at the cost of new construc- 
tion. In either event, where is the economy 
in using school libraries for public library 
branches? If there were any economy it would 
not be sufficient to justify placing a public li- 
brary branch in a poor location where it will 


fully 


strated the inadvisability of such planning. 


not be used. Experience has demon- 


It may be suggested, on the other hand, 
that more school libraries be opened as public 
library branches to disperse the readers. While 
this may seem like a satisfactory solution, 
\ proliferation of small 
branches prohibits the development of good 


actually it is not. 


public library service. It merely substitutes 


GHOST WRITERS IN THE SKY 


District of Columbia Commissioner David B. 
Karrick, who often speaks in public but sel- 
dom from prepared texts, got through reading 
a speech at the dedication of the Washington 
Highlands Branch Library Wednesday night 
and then—when the applause had ended—did 
a remarkable thing. 

“I’m glad you liked the speech,” he told the 
crowd. “T liked it myself.” 

Whereupon he introduced the man who 
wrote it—District Librarian Harry N. Peter- 
son. 

The 
public official is a rare and refreshing thing. 


We think Mr. Karrick, 


honest, down-to-earth way, has managed— 


introduction of a ghost writer by a 


in his typically open, 
quite unintentionally—to make most people in 
public life seem somewhat small in compari- 
son.—Washington Daily News, October 16, 


1959. 
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quantity for quality. Book funds are wasted on 
the duplication of basic reference tools and 
other books. 
program there would be a few books (gen- 
erally speaking, the same books) in many 
places. In contrast, a public library system 


In other words. under such a 


consisting of fewer but larger branches elimi- 
nates costly duplication of basic books and 
permits the development of larger, richer col- 
lections. 

It is sometimes suggested that school li- 
braries can be used as temporary public li- 
brary facilities to test the need for construct- 
ing branch buildings. Inasmuch as school li- 
braries cannot successfully serve as_ public 
library agencies, their limited use as such 
cannot be considered a valid test of the neces- 
sity for larger branch buildings. The minor 
extent to which adults avail themselves of 
school facilities is not remotely 
the public library branch service needed. A 
far better indication is the use made of book- 


indicative of 


mobile stops in or near shopping centers, If a 
public library has already employed this means 
of evaluating branch requirements, it would be 
not only pointless but fallacious to attempt to 
verify that demonstrated need by an invalid 
experiment with school library branches. Fur- 
thermore, the school library program would 


be jeopardized in the process. eee 


ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY 
(Continued from page 177) 


these is our willingness to contribute to the 
future of our profession through active sup- 
port of its organizations. 

We also believe that there are intangible ad- 
vantages to membership in the American Li- 
brary Association. It is stimulating to be a 
part of a large group of one’s colleagues, 
working together, but each in our own way 
and in our own specialty, for book service to 
our patrons, whoever they may be. This gives 
us a sense of belonging, of being attached to 
a growing, vital organization so that it be- 
comes a part of the very fabric of our lives. 


It is an experience that we covet for all li- 


we who are members of the 
now a 


brarians, and 


American Library Association have 
urge- 


wonderful opportunity to invite—to 
others to share this with us. 
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Notable books of 1959 


A Selected List 


This list for adult readers seeking an 
informal guide to books published in 1959 
has been chosen by the Notable Books Council 
of the ALA Adult Services Division after care- 
ful reading and consideration. It is a selection 
of those titles published during the year which, 
in the judgment of the council, made a con- 
tribution to literature and general knowledge. 
Thirty-five libraries from all sections of the 
United States assisted in the compilation of the 
list. 


Amrine, Michael. The Great Decision. Putnam. 
A history of the atomic bomb and the decision to 
use it. 


Anderson, William R., and Blair, Clay. Nauti- 
lus 90 North. World. 


Informal but authoritative account of the subma- 
rine’s epoch-making achievement. 


Ashton-Warner, Sylvia. 
Simon & Schuster. 
An unusual 


Novel. 


Spinster, a 


Russian school 
teacher in New Zealand and her Maori pupils. 


character study of a 


Barzun, Jacques M. The House of Intellect. 
Harper. 
A wise and witty critique of American culture and 
values. 


Simon 


Bernstein, Leonard. The Joy of Vusic. 
& Schuster. 
The 


asm to the listening reader. 


well-known conductor transmits his enthusi 


Bowen, Catherine D. Bio- 
grapher. Little. 


Scholarship, humor, and 


{dventures of a 


a joy of living make re- 
search an adventure for this author. 


Bridgman, Percy W. The Way Things Are. 
Harvard. 
The summing up of a lifetime of unorthodox delv- 
ing into the whole field of knowledge. 


Brinton, Crane. A History of Western Morals. 
Harcourt. 
A discerning consideration of the moral problems 
of our society. 


Bruckberger, Raymond L. /mage of America. 
Viking. 


A French priest’s readable and sympathetic view- 
point. 


‘anaday, John. Mainstreams of Modern Art. 


Simon & Schuster (Holt—textbook  edi- 
tion). 


Written by an unusually able art historian. 


varter, Hodding. The Angry Scar. Doubleday. 
The social, political, and economic aspects of the 
Reconstruction era in the South. 


‘onant, James B. The Child, the Parent, and 
the State. Harvard. 
An interpretation of the findings stated in “The 
American High School Today,” published by Me- 
Graw. 

Cordell, Alexander. The Rape of the Fair 
Country. Doubleday. 


Eloquent story of Welsh miners of the 1830’s and 
their struggles for better working conditions. 


Davis, Burke. To Appomattox. Rinehart. 
Vivid and authentic reconstruction of the last nine 
days of the Confederacy. 


Drury, Allen, Advise and Consent. Doubleday. 
A fascinating and realistic novel of the members 
of the U.S. Senate, their friends, associates, and 


enemies. 


Eliot, Alexander. Sight and Insight. McDowell. 
Unusual and enriching discussion of the philoso- 
phy of art. 


Fleming, Peter. Siege at Peking. Harper. 
Dramatic description of the Boxer rebellion. 


Gray, Jesse G. The Warriors. Harcourt. 
Revealing findings on the mass behavior of men 
at war. 


Griffith, Thomas. 
Harper. 
An evaluation of 
emphasis on conformity and mediocrity. 


The Waist-High Culture. 


modern American life with its 


Guerard, Albert L. France, a Modern History. 
U. of Michigan. 


written, comprehensive history 


4 smoothly from 


prehistoric times to the present. 
Guthrie, Tyrone. A Life in the Theatre. Mc- 
Graw. 
The dedicated career of an influential producer. 
Hart, Moss. Act One, an Autobiography. Ran- 


dom. 
Warm and penetrating story of the author’s youth 
and beginnings in the theater. 
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Howells. William W. Mankind in the Making, 
the Story of Human Evolution. Doubleday. 

conquering of 

to it. 


Evolution presented as a environ- 


ment rather than an adjustment 


Jenkins, Elizabeth. Elizabeth the Great. Co- 
ward-McCann. 
An intimate and revealing portrait of Elizabeth I 


of England 


Karsh, Yousuf. Portraits of Greatness. Nelson. 


Outstanding photographs with perceptive com- 


ments on the subjects. 


Kieran, John. Natural History of New York 
City. Houghton, 


Based on fifty 
urban wild life 


years of study and enjoyment of 


Krutch, Joseph W. Human Nature and the 
Human Condition. Random. 


An examination of modern man and the causes of 


his discontent 


Alfred. Endurance: Shackleton’s In- 
credible } oyage. McGraw. 
The 1914-1917 


in diaries and personal interviews. 


Lansing, 


Antarctic expedition as described 


Laurence, William L. Men and Atoms. Simon 
& Schuster. 


The discovery, uses, and the future of atomic 


energy. 


Leech, Margaret. In the Days of McKinley. 
Harper. 


Narrates an era of the American past which has 


implications for the present 


McCarthy, Mary. The Stones of Florence. Har- 


court. 


The greatness of Florence in text and pictures. 


MacLennan, Hugh. The Watch That Ends the 
Vight. Scribner. 
The maturing of three adults in 


Montreal of the 


10's is told by one of Canada’s leading novelists. 


Mann, Thomas. Last Essays. Knopf. 
Interpretive studies of Schiller, Goethe, 


and Nietzsche. 


Chekhov, 


Matthiessen, Peter. Wildlife in 
king. 
Beautifully illustrated 
mals that are vanishing, with emphasis on the 


{merica. Vi- 


history of birds and ani- 


importance of conserving our native fauna. 


Mattingly, Garrett. The Armada. Houghton. 
Events that led to the eventual defeat of the sup- 
posedly invincible fleet. 
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Meeker, Oden. The Little World of Laos. 
Scribner. 
A provocative, informal report on the political, 
economic, cultural, and social life of a little-known 


people. 


Michener, James. Hawaii. Random. 
Islands 
statehood. 


4 many-faceted tale of the from their 


geological birth to the eve of 


Morison, Samuel E. John Paul Jones, a Sailor's 
Biography. Little. 
His story and his times by a scholar of naval his- 
tory. 


Ogburn, Charlton. The Marauders. Harper. 
1944 Burma 


A moving tribute to the men of the 


campaign. 


Rau, 


Harper. 


Rama Santha. My Russian Journey. 


Everyday life in Russia as seen by the author, 


her husband, and young son. 
Read. Herbert. A Concise History of Vodern 
Painting. Praeger. 


The art of 
thority. 


a complex period discussed with au- 


Russell. Bertrand. The Wisdom o} the West. 
Doubleday. 


Concise, well-illustrated summary of Western phi 
losophy. 


Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., The Coming of the 
Vew Deal. Houghton. 


Skillful analysis of Roosevelt’s first 
President. 


two years as 


Tharp, Louise H. Adventurous Alliance. Little. 
The Agassiz family of Boston, presented with skill 


and insight. 


Thomas, Elizabeth M. The Harmless People. 
Knopf, 


The bushmen of the Kalahari Desert brought viv 
idly to life. 


Thurber, James. The Years With Ross. Little. 
The creator-editor of The Neu 
nostalgically by an associate and friend. 


Yorker portrayed 


Ustinov, Peter. Add a Dash of Pity. Little. 


Short stories with a distinctive flair. 


Ward, Barbara. Five Ideas That Change the 
W orld. Norton. 
A lively 
colonialism, internationalism, and communism. 
West, Morris L. The Devil's Advocate. Mor- 


row. 


discussion of nationalism, industrialism, 


One man’s growth in humanity plotted with great 


credibility. eco 
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In 1949 Marador 
Corporation origi- 


nated fully visible 


ONLY THE magazine covers (see 
LJ or WLB ads, 
BEST IS 1949) and has led in 


this field for 10 years. 


GOOD ENOUGH Buy the best. 


BEAUTIFUL 
FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 


ELECTRONIC BONDS 
(No adhesives) 


WATERPROOF 
FUNGUS RESISTANT 
WASHABLE 


CLEAN AND SANITARY Marador binders in your library will give you 


EASY TO OPERATE consistent service and unmatched beauty of 

magazine display. You will receive the same 

2 TYPES OF METAL PARTS products that have made Marador a synonym 
RIGID OR FLEXIBLE COVERS for fine binders throughout the world. 


Write for information 


a ee CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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What to wear 


in Montreal 


in June 


by Grace Hamlyn 


Since THE WEATHER in these parts is our 
constant and fascinating topic of conversation, 
I can only report that it seems to be unpre- 
dictable at all seasons, and at almost any mo- 
ment. However, the McGill Observatory people 
tell me that its long set of records show that 
the temperature has been on the average be- 
tween 60 and 69 degrees throughout June with 
a fair number of cloudy and showery days. 
There have also been oppressively warm days 
(in the eighties) or quite cool days (in the 
forties )—these are a bit unusual, although not 
entirely unexpected. 

It is unlikely that you who are attending the 
Conference will be traveling with the amount 
of luggage required by royalty for such travel 
(100 pieces plus 6 “coffins” for evening 
dresses were needed by Princess Margaret in 
1958), so it is perhaps helpful to guide you on 
your way with a word or two about what you 
may need or want to bring. 

Since the Conference is well on in June, men 
may feel that a topcoat will not be necessary. 
But while it’s exciting to take a chance on the 
weather, it might be safer and more comfort- 
able to bring one along in case of “coolth” 

@ Grace Hamlyn is 
the medical librar- 
ian at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 
She is a graduate of 
McGill University 
and the McGill Li- 
brary School and has 
worked at the Mce- 
Gill University  li- 
braries since 1940. 


and/or rain. The same goes for ladies: a light 
coat—one that can be worn during a shower 
and also serve for warmth in the evening or 
on cool days. 

Summery dresses, or sweaters and blouses 
with skirts, are pleasant wear for meetings. 
For receptions we often go in for cocktail 
dresses, with and without hats. A gauzy fluff 
of something on the hair often adds sparkle. 
In June, gay summer frocks look fresh and 
festive for receptions and dinners. Formal and 
semiformal dresses are elegant for dinner but 
not necessary unless one wishes to be so at- 
tired for the ALA-CLA Children’s Book Award 
dinner. 

For gentlemen, perhaps a couple of suits 
will see them through; or slacks and a 
sports jacket for meetings, and a suit for eve- 
ning, or white jacket. Some of the evening 
functions may state “black tie optional” or 
even white tie the same, so there is opportu- 
nity for degrees of formality. 

In general I think one can say that Mon- 
trealers may be a little more formal in their 
attire than some other places. But from the 
above I hope you'll be able to choose happily 
what to bring to our fascinating city—we 
hope you'll find it so too, and we look forward 
to seeing you bright and shining. Alors, jusqu’ 


a juin! eee 


The Canadian Library Association, 63 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, offers a new catalog 
of its publications free on request, and a 
membership directory, published in Jan- 


uary 1960, at 50¢. 
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Books about Canada and the Canadians 


by James 


The Face of Canada by C. L. Bennet, Mar- 
jorie Wilkins Campbell, Gregory Clark, 
Gerard Filion, and Roderick Haig-Brown. 
Clarke, Irwin 1959 $5.00. 

Canada’s five distinct geographical areas, the Atlantic 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, and British 
Columbia, have here been dealt with separately by 
five people who know what they are talking about. A 
capsule means of getting a comprehensive view of 
Canada; well written and illustrated. 


The Story of Canada by Donald Creighton. 
Macmillan of Canada 1959 $3.50. 

Those who know Dr. Creighton’s biography of John 
4. Macdonald will not be surprised te find this new 
book a topnotch one. The author is, as Hugh Mac- 
Lennan says, “a leader in that tiny group of devoted 
scholars who at last are making Canadian history 
live. He is the master of a superbly simple prose style 
which reaches everyone.” 


Democratic Government in Canada by R. 
MacGregor Dawson. University of Toronto 
Press 1957 $3.00. 

Not merely for the student of political science but for 
all those interested in the workings of a democracy 
within the framework of the British Commonwealth. 
It is brief but packed with information written in an 
admirable style. 


Penguin Book of Canadian Verse edited 
by R. B. Gustafson. Penguin Paper Backs 
1958 85¢. 

A good little anthology offering a fairly wide selec- 
tion from the works of Canadian poets. 


An Anthology of Canadian Art by R. H. 
Hubbard. Oxford 1959 $4.50. 


There are 128 plates in monochrome and 16 in color 
to assist this chronological account of three centuries 


W ood, 
chief librarian of the 
Saskatoon Public Li- 
brary, has selected re- 
cent titles which will 
help to explain what 
like 
and what they do up 
there north of the bor- 
der. 


e James S. 


Canadians are 


S. Wood 


of Canadian art. The plates give samples of paintings, 
architecture, sculpture, and crafts. As the book un- 
folds one gets a clear impression of Canada, the land, 
the people and their temperament. The story begins 
with the settlement of New France and continues to 


1958. A very fine book indeed. 


Canada, Tomorrow’s Giant by Bruce 


Hutchinson. Knopf 1957 $5.00. 


A gifted and highly experienced reporter has drawn 
a lively and revealing picture of Canada as it is and as 
it may be. Readers anywhere will thoroughly enjoy it. 


Wilfred Grenfell: His Life and Work by 
Lennox J. Kerr. Dodd Mead 1959 $4.00. 


This is a chance to acquire a knowledge of Newfound- 
land and Labrador by following the magnificent life 
and work of Dr. Grenfell. His struggle against stupid 
officialdom, unscrupulous traders, the poverty of the 
people, disease and the harshness of the stormy seas 
and the sub-Arctic barren land is a true saga and an 
invaluable contribution to one’s knowledge of Canada 


Metals and Men by D. M. LeBourdais. Me- 
Clelland and Stewart 1957 $8.50. 


The story of Canadian mining, recording all phases 
from the Caribou gold rush in British Columbia to 
the giant developments in Labrador and Quebec. 
Prospectors, promoters, geologists, engineers, and 
others engaged in this often uncertain gamble. A good 
account of exciting enterprise. 


Canadians in the Making; a Social His- 
tory of Canada by A. R. M. Lower. Long- 
mans 1958 $7.5 


With good humor and complete frankness, Prof. Lower 
talks of many of our delusions about ourselves, our 
most cherished traditions, and shows clearly how we 
came to be “Canadians.” 


Our Living Tradition 2d and 3d series, 
ed. by Robert L. McDougall. University of 
Toronto Press 1959 $6.50. 


A group of scholars and writers discuss the chief 
figures in Canadian public life and letters. It is a 
rich treasury of information on important men and 
things in Canada, both past and present. 


Canada, a Political and Social History by 
Edgar McInnis, Clarke, Irwin 1959 $10.00. 


A revised and enlarged edition of this essential book. 
The author’s record as scholar, teacher, and historian 
guarantees the quality of the work. It is far more 
than a mere record of events from the time of Canada’s 
discovery to the present day; it is a commentary on 
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the economic, political, and social currents that have 
shaped this country’s life and people. 


A Short History of Canada by D. C. Mas- 
ters. Anvil Paper Books No. 36. Van Nostrand 
1958 $1.25. 

Each province is treated separately in this brief but 
most useful little book. It covers the period from the 
seventeenth-century explorations and fur trading to 
Canada’s present position in world affairs. Particularly 
good in its handling of the relations between French 
and English, labor and economic growth, and the de- 
velopment of social and cultural life. 


Canada—1980 by Albert A. 
land & Stewart 1959 $2.50. 


A most readable digest of the significant Gordon re- 
port on Canada’s economic prospects. It is a helpful 


McClel- 


Shea. 


introduction to the subject and avoids the technicali- 
ties that are apt to discourage the reader who is not 
expert in following the maze in which he often finds 


himself when reading economics. ; 


The St. Lawrence by William Toye. Oxford 
1959 $4.50. 


A good example of fine bookmaking both in format 
and content. It is a valuable addition to Canadiana 
and brings the great river into pulsing life. Many 
pages of plates and line drawings enhance the fine, 
competent writing. 


A New Reprint 


The French Canadians, 1760-1945 by 
Mason Wade. Macmillan (N.Y.) 1955 $7.50. 


This has been called, and I think rightly, “by far the 
best account of the French Canadians that has yet 
appeared.” It is a long and most detailed study of the 
subject and does not attempt to evade or gloss over 
the many conflicting ideas and versions that have so 
often marred the relations between French- and Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians. 


Canada—Land of Opportunity by Ed- 
ward Westropp. British Book Service 1959 
$3.50. 

The author is one of the best-known and best-informed 
British financial journalists. His account of the pros- 
pects and challenge of the Dominion is distinguished 
for its insight and good writing. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


AND IN ADDITION 


A fine example of source books on the early nine- 
teenth-century in Canada is Authentic Letters 
from Upper Canada, ed. by the Rev. Thomas 
Radcliff. St. Martin 1953 $4.50. 


Vol. VI of the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire is an indispensable source of information 
on Canada and Newfoundland. eee 


Now Available 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS: BULLETIN 


Vols. 1-9, 


Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 


Vols. 1-2, 1917-1918 


Single volumes, paper bound 
Vol. 3, 1919 

Single volume, paper bound 
Vol. 4, 1920 


Single volume, paper bound 


$10.00 


15.00 


15.00 


Single issues, paper bound 5.00 


1917-1925 


Vols. 5-8, 1921-1924 
Single volumes, paper bound $25.00 


Single issues, paper bound 4.50 


Vol. 9, 1925 


Single volume, paper bound 
Single issues, paper bound 


35.00 
4.50 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


oe 
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111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


New York and London 


17 Old Queen Street, London, $.W.1 
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1. F. Kuhlman, director of the Joint University 


Libraries, Nashville, with Charles Adams, li- 


brarian, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 


The Midwinter Meeting 


T ue 1960 Mipwinter MEETING was quiet, 
well-organized, and intense. It was the second 
year at which the Council’s prohibition 
against any open meetings except its own was 
enforced. The basic closed-meeting policy has 
been criticized, but continued to be approved 
by a majority of the participants. 

The meeting began on Thursday, January 
28, and ended Monday, February 1. Council 
appeared to disapprove of the week-end sched- 
uling. However, registered attendance was 
881, compared with 804 at last year’s meet- 
ing held during the week. Part of the increased 
attendance may be attributed to the fact that 
there was an increase in the number of meet- 
ings, from 265 in 1959 to 280 in 1960. 

The past articles on Midwinter 
Meetings have been called highlights reports. 
Apart from such obvious highlights as the 
hard work done on Montreal Conference 
planning and the report of the Headquarters 
Building Committee, Midwinter 1960 was dis- 
tinguished by the multiplicity of areas in 
which important action was taken. Emphasis 
on action rather than organization was evi- 
dent even in the things that did not happen: 
the Committee on Organization, which in- 


several 


herited a host of problems from the Steering 
Committee on Implementation of the Manage- 
ment Survey, did not find it necessary to re- 
port to Council; and the Constitution and By- 
laws Committee had worked its way so far 
out of the reorganization jungle that it was 
able to give attention to chapter and division 
bylaws and to misinterpretations of the ALA 
Constitution and Bylaws that might occur. 


COUNCIL 

Second Vice President John T. Eastlick pre- 
sided at the first Council meeting. Informa- 
tional reports on behalf of the Executive Board 
were made by Benjamin E. Powell, president, 
Richard B. Sealock, treasurer, and Mrs. Fran- 
ces Lander Spain, president-elect, as chairman 
of the Committee on Appointments. President 
Powell’s announcement of the renewed H. W. 
Wilson Company Scholarships is printed else- 
where in this article; he also spoke warmly 
of the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Memorial 
award. 

The Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
(Benjamin E. Custer, chairman) presented 
for first reading a minor amendment to Article 
VI, Section 3 of the Constitution, and for sec- 
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ond reading amendments to Articles VIII, X, 
and XI of the Constitution. The amendment to 
Article VIII provides that elections shall 
take place annually, instead of “at the annual 
conference.” Article X 
have to do with affiliation between subdivisions 
of ALA and other organizations. The proposed 
new Section 1 of Article XI provides that 
amendments to the bylaws shall originate in 


The amendments to 


Council and specifies the method by which 
votes on such amendments shall be taken. 

The results of the December mail vote of 
Council on extension of the Library Services 
Act were reported by Sara I. Fenwick, Chair- 
man of Tellers. Roger H. McDonough, chair- 
man of the Federal Relations Committee, made 
a statement on the present status of the Library 
Services Act which is reprinted elsewhere in 
this article. and Germaine Krettek, director of 
the ALA Washington Office, gave further de- 
tails on bills which had already been intro- 
duced in Congress. Immediately after Miss 
Krettek’s remarks, representatives of the New 
Jersey, lowa, Minnesota, and Georgia library 
associations announced appropriations that 
their organizations had made for support of 
the Washington Office. 


Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president-elect 
of ALA, presided at the second meeting of the 
Council. 

On its own request, dissolution of the At- 
lantic Provinces Library Association as an 
ALA chapter was voted by the Council. 

The Relations 


(Jack Dalton, chairman) reported progress on 


International Committee 
the exchange visit with Russian librarians, a 
basic agreement for which was signed in No- 
vember. 

The Exhibits Round Table (John R. Rowe, 
chairman) presented the following resolution, 
which Council approved: “ResoLvep: That 
the ALA Council ask the ALA chapters to give 
careful attention to the problem of conflict- 
ing meeting dates in the scheduling of state 
and regional association meetings, and to con- 
sider suggested cooperative measures to insure 
better exhibits at these meetings.” 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee 
chie L. McNeal, chairman) 
regret the discontinuance of the C/F News- 


(Ar- 


announced with 
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letter, which however will be continued in dif- 
ferent form as a regular department of the 
ALA Bulletin. The committee urged members 
to read Book Selection and Censorship, by 
Marjorie Fiske, and The Climate of Book Se- 
lection, a symposium based on the Fiske study 
and edited by J. Danton, and con- 
cluded: 


Periam 


The facts presented in the Fiske study constitute 
an indictment of librarians which needs thought- 
ful appraisal, even though based on an admit- 
tedly small sample in a limited geographical 
area. From the replies, it appears that more than 
50 per cent were exercising censorship in selec- 
tion practices without recognizing this fact. Close 
attention to this matter should be an immediate 
concern of all our library schools. It is recom- 
mended that formulation of book selection poli- 
cies be undertaken by appropriate ALA divisions, 
with suitable clarification of the issues involving 
intellectual freedom. 


The 


chairman) proposed a new award which was 


Awards Committee (Grace Slocum, 


accepted by Council: 


The H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical 
{ward, to be given annually to a periodical pub- 
lished by a local, state, or regional library, a 
local, state or regional library group, or a local, 
state, or regional library association in the 
United States or Canada, which has made an out- 
standing contribution to librarianship. (This, of 
course, excludes publications of ALA, CLA, and 
their divisions.) All issues for the calendar year 
prior to presentation of the award will be judged 
on the basis of sustained excellence in both con- 
tent and format, with consideration being given 
to purpose and budget. The award shall consist 
of $100 and a certificate, and shall be presented 
only in those years when a periodical meriting 
such recognition is submitted for the award. 


The 


(Gertrude Gscheidle, chairman) made an illus- 


Headquarters Building Committee 
trated progress report which was received with 
acclamation. It is expected that preliminary 
plans for the building will be completed 
by early spring, and the Executive Board has 
scheduled a meeting to review the plans as 
soon as they are available. 

Election of Margaret M. Kinney and Miriam 
E. Peterson to the Executive Board was an- 
nounced by the Committee of Tellers (Ralph 


Blasingame, chairman). 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The Committee on Appointments, under the 
board’s recommendation that the Committee 
Year be changed to the Conference Year, pre- 
sented recommendations for appointments 
to ALA committees for 1960-61, which were 
approved. With the appointment 
moved ahead in this manner, 1960-61 com- 


process 


mittees with full membership can begin their 
work at the adjournment of the Montreal Con- 
ference, should Council approve the necessary 
bylaw amendment. 

The Visiting 
recommended that instead of three-year ap- 


Headquarters Committee 
pointments for the three members of the com- 
mittee, at least two of the appointments be 
for one year to give more members of the 
board an insight into headquarters operations 
and the programs of the Association. As part 
of its study of headquarters, the board di- 
rected the staff to study needed improvements 
in the headquarters salary scale. 

The board gave further attention to means 
by which it can better serve the Council. It 
concluded that Council’s policy-making re- 
sponsibilities require that it have full in- 
formation on the programs of the Association. 


The board will, therefore, attempt to have re- 
ports of a purely informational nature dis- 
tributed to Council in advance of its meetings, 
with reports to be heard by Council limited to 
progress and action reports pertinent to de- 


cisions or policies of current concern to the 
Council. 

A committee was established to develop a 
statement of ALA position on the responsibili- 
ties and needs of the Library of Congress in 
relation to the nation’s library services, 

The board, upon recommendation of the 
American Association of School Librarians, 
approved the establishment of an ALA com- 
mittee to develop a comprehensive statement 
on school and public library relationships. 

The board established a Committee to 
Evaluate National Library Week and directed 
it to begin its work immediately and report 
to Council at the Cleveland Conference in 
1961. 

The board considered the nomination of a 
librarian to the Hall of Fame and, upon rec- 
ommendation of its committee on this matter, 


Committee of tellers tallying the Council vote 
for new Executive Board Olan V. 
Cook, Ralph Blasingame, and Mrs. Elsa Thomp- 


son, 


members 


Richard B. Sealock, who made his last report 
as ALA treasurer at the Midwinter Meeting, 
with John Wakeman, new editor of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 


Donald D. Bock and LeRoy Gaertner of the ALA 
staff talking over financial arrangements for 
the Montreal Conference with June Munro of 
the Canadian Library Association staff. 
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that Melvil Dewey should be nomi- 


agreed 
nated. 

The board approved a project submitted by 
the Resources and Divi- 
the development of performance 


Technical Services 
sion for 
standards in library binding and will seek 
foundation support for the project. 

The board will hold a special meeting in 
March or April to review preliminary plans 
for the new headquarters building.—David H. 
Clift. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
The Prog Evaluat 1 Budget ¢ 
mittee devoted its time to an evaluation of 
present programs and consideration of needed 


programs. It adopted the following statement 
which was later approved by the Executive 


Board: 


The emphasis in the overall program of the 
Association should be toward organization for 
and achievement of total library service. 

PEBCO, in discussing the work of the indi- 
vidual divisions, recognized matters of national 
concern: first, the tremendous increase in popu- 
lation, and second, that improvement of the edu- 
cational situation in the country is a grave ne- 
cessity. 

The resources of all the units of the Associa- 
tion must be pooled to meet these challenges. 

The provision of adequate library service in 
the face of these two factors would not be the 
concern of any one division, but rather the pool- 
ing of resources represented by all of the units 
of ALA in making major achievements that will 
be of a quality to meet these challenges. 

PEBCO sees in the Association’s internal op- 
eration two or three major areas to which addi- 
tional funds probably should be given in the 
coming year. These would include a continua- 
tion of membership promotion, the addition of a 
recruiting effort, improvement of professional 
competence, and the use of standards for all 
types of libraries in a related plan to attain 
maximum library development in all aspects. 

Recognizing the needs of the _ individuals 
working throughout the profession, budget em- 
phasis must not be overlooked for two additional 
matters, namely: a very strong headquarters 
staff which is the key to the advisory and coun- 
seling program of the Association; and the con- 
tinued development and publication of impor- 
tant professional materials. 
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DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The major attention of the Adult Services 
Division Board of Directors was given to the 
review of the functions and progress of the di- 
vision’s committees, both standing and special, 
with thirteen chairmen reporting on work un- 
der way. At the recommendation of the Pro- 
gram Policy Committee, the Committee on 
Personnel Resources in Adult Education was 
dissolved, and after a discussion of the divi- 
sion’s publication needs, an Editorial Commit- 
tee was authorized. This committee will be 
charged with studying the need for and plan- 
ning of a series of bulletins or reports on 
studies and research in the field of adult serv- 
ices. The board disapproved the draft of the 
ALA Code of Ethics which had been sub- 
mitted to it for comment, and stated that it 
would appreciate the opportunity to offer sug- 
gestions for a revision of the code, in the area 
of adult services. An ad hoc committee, with 
Elizabeth Hage, librarian, Prince George’s 
County, Hyattsville, Maryland, as chairman, 
was appointed to study and make recom- 
mendations as to needed statistics in adult 
services, in answer to the request of the Fed- 
eral Relations Committee. 

Twelve committees of the division were at 
work during the Midwinter Meeting. The Not- 
able Books Council completed the selection 
of the Notable Books of 1959, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, and two lists prepared 
for the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth—‘Readings for Study and Under- 
standing” and “Discussing the Conference 
Theme”—were distributed. The Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population made 
plans for a survey of the extent and nature 
of library cooperation in preparation for 
the White House Conference on Aging, pre- 
liminary to ALA’s planning for this con- 
ference. It also made plans for an open meet- 
ing on this during the Montreal Conference. 
The Conference Program Committee made 
plans for a joint meeting with the Circulation 
Services Section of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation during the Montreal Conference, 
and began discussion of plans for the Cleve- 
land Conference.—Eleanor Phinney. 
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Left: Arthur Hamlin, librarian of the University 
of Cincinnati, Edmon Low, librarian of Okla- 
homa State University, and, in the position of a 
suppliant, Wyman Parker, librarian of Wesleyan 
University. Center: Lucile Morsch of the Library 


of Congress, Alice Ball of the United States 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Plans for implementation of the new school 
library standards, presented by Mary Gaver of 
the Rutgers library school, chairman of the 
Standards Implementation Committee, were 
approved by the board to include pilot pro- 
grams in nine states; the production of a pro- 
motional leaflet, kits of standards materials, 
and news releases; and a press luncheon in 
New York City to introduce the published 
volume. 

Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, chairman of the 
NEA Affiliation Committee, reported on prob- 
lems relating to the affiliation. The board 
voted to accept the invitation of NEA to send 
representatives to speak on the proposed 
AASL departmental status at the NEA Execu- 
tive Board meeting in February. 

Plans reported by Evelyn Anderson of the 
University of Chicago Laboratory School, 
chairman of the Committee on Improvement 
and Extension of School Libraries, were ap- 
proved to prepare a survey of NDEA activi- 
ties in the states with a view toward publica- 
tion in this area. 

Mrs. Helen Bennett of the Harrison (N.Y.) 
High School Library, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Status and Growth, 
was authorized to represent AASL at the 
spring meeting of the Round Table of Na- 
tional Organizations at Arden House, New 
York. It was voted that the resolution on 
Teacher Education in une Use of Instructional 


<= 


od - 

ae 
Book Exchange, and Janet Dickson of the Penn- 
sylvania State University Library. Miss Morsch 
and Miss Dickson are former winners of the 
Margaret Mann Citation. Right: Ralph Blasin- 
game, Pennsylvania state librarian, with Harold 
Hammill, Los Angeles city librarian. 


Materials prepared by her committee and ap- 
proved by the board in June 1960 be pre- 
sented to the membership in Montreal for ap- 
proval by the Eleanor E. 


Ahlers. 


Association. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Li- 
braries is sponsoring the July 1960 issue of 
Library Trends. S. Janice Kee of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission is editor of the 
issue, which will be on the subject of state 
aid, including grants-in-aid and other forms 
of aid. A political scientist and seven li- 
brarians from the state library agencies are 
contributing articles. 

The ASL Survey and Standards Committee, 
of which Mrs, Phyllis I. Dalton of the Cali- 
fornia State Library is chairman, reported 
that the proposal for a survey and prepara- 
tion of standards has been approved by the 
ALA and the Executive Board, presented to a 
foundation, and a director tentatively chosen 
if the grant is secured. The Council of State 
Governments has agreed to cooperate on the 
survey and has appointed members to both 
the Survey and Standards Committee and the 
Subcommittee on Acquisition Policy. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Outstanding among the developments with- 
in the Association of College and Research 
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Libraries at Midwinter were the adoption of 
standards for junior college libraries and ac- 
ceptance by ACRL of joint sponsorship with 
the Association of 
project covering library building 
problems to be conducted by Keyes D. Met- 
calf, work of 


individuals, sections, and committees was evi- 


Research Libraries of a 


research 
Considerable progress in the 
denced in their reports at board meetings. 

The Standards for Junior College Libraries 
were presented to the ACRL Board by Felix 
Hirsch, chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards, and were adopted without change. They 
will be published in an issue of College and 
Research Libraries later this year, and it is 
expected that reprints of them will be widely 
circulated to junior college librarians, ad- 
ministrators, and officials of the several re- 
sional accrediting associations. 

The ACRL executive secretary reported the 
request from ARL for ACRL’s cosponsorship 
of the project to be conducted by Mr. Metealf. 
This is an extensive four-year project to be 


supported by funds granted from the Council 


and administered 
through ALA. The advisory committee for the 
project consists of Ralph Ellsworth, William 
Jesse, Stephen McCarthy, Frank B. Rogers. 
Kileen Thornton. A mem- 
ber is yet to be appointed. The ACRL execu- 
tive secretary will act as liaison officer for the 
committee. 


on Library Resources 


and nonlibrarian 


After a thorough discussion of the collec- 
tion and publication of college and university 
library ACRL board 
recommend to the Library Administration Di- 
vision board that a proposal from the Li- 
Services Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education that that group take over the com- 
pilation and publication of the statistics be 
accepted. The board voted to recommend to 
the ALA Committee on Organization that 
ACRL’s Committee on Duplicate Exchange 
Union, a committee concerned primarily with 
acquisitions, be transferred to the Resources 


statistics the voted to 


brary 


and Technical Services Division. 

At its first meeting the board heard from 
Krettek an 
federal legislation relating to college and uni- 
versities and to library activities. Miss Kret- 
tek’s and 


Germaine excellent summary of 


succinct informative report en- 
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gendered much enthusiasm among the board 
members for the possibilities of favorable 
legislation for college and university li- 
braries. 

All of the ACRL sections reported on their 
continuing activities. The Subject Specialists 
Section reported the formation of two sub- 
sections, one for art librarians and one for 
librarians working with law and political sci- 
ence materials, and the creation of these sub- 
sections was formally approved. Committees 
of the University Libraries Section have been 
especially active and reports were received 
Academic Status, the 
Committee on Economic Status, and the Com- 


Richard Harwell. 


from the Committee on 


mittee on Surveys. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Discussions of the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries Board of Directors 
were centered chiefly on the development of 
closer relations with related disciplines and 
on increased attention to the development of 
institution libraries, particularly those in cor- 
rectional institutions. As initial steps toward 
these ends, special lists appearing in the Hos- 
pital and Institution Book Guide will be of- 
fered to appropriate journals in other associa- 
tions for reprinting, closer liaison with the 
American Correctional will be 
sought, and analysis of presently available in- 


Association 


formation on the standards and operation of 
institution will be carried out. In 
order to broaden membership participation in 


libraries 


the work of the division, a divisional resource 
file will be set up, which will provide a record 
of those who have served or been considered 
ofhicers. 


for service on committees or as 


Eleanor Phinney. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division in three 
board meetings and innumerable committee 
meetings completed a number of projects and 
set many others in motion. A “Junior Pebco” 
committee was authorized to evaluate the di- 
vision 


program of activities and prepare 


budget requests. Another new committee will 
ALA Bulletin 
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facilitate work with national youth-serving or- 
ganizations on their programs for reading, 
book use, and library-related volunteer serv- 
ices. A committee will explore ways of evalu- 
ating and recommending films, recordings, 
and television shows, Cooperation with in- 
surance companies in reaching participants 
in their insurance for education programs will 
also be studied. 

The Children’s Services 
Young Adult Services Division will combine 
to have one program on 
including books for 
adults in English and in French, at the Mon- 
treal Association 
of Children’s Librarians, a CLA section, will 
join CSD for the June 21 Banquet des Voy- 
ageurs, the CLA-ALA Children’s Book Awards 
Banquet at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 

The Aurianne Award Committee chairman, 
Helen Renthal of the Evanston (IIl.) 
libraries, announced that Meindert de Jong’s 


Division and the 


“Canadian Books,” 


children and young 


Conference. The Canadian 


school 


flong Came a Dog (Harper) had been se- 
lected from 1958 publications as the second 
book to receive this $200 award. 

“Books for Children Which Stress _ the 
Values Portrayed in the White House Con- 
ference 1960” is the title of a list prepared by 


Left: Rosemary Livsey, director of work with 
children at the Los Angeles Public Library, with 
Helen Wessells, former editor of Library Journal, 
at the package library of foreign children’s books, 


a special CSD committee, one of several 
which ALA has done for librarians, national 
organization representatives, and others con- 
cerned with the Conference and its follow-up. 
President Carolyn Field, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, and Barbara Moody, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, will be CSD representa- 
tives in Washington. The Clearing Committee 
working at the state level is carrying on an 
exchange of lists and information about serv- 
ices for children. 

The kinescope of the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company’s Reading Out Loud, a de- 
lightful half-hour program of Archibald Mac- 
Leish reading to his grandchildren, was 
viewed. Augusta Baker, New York Public Li- 
brary, chairman of the CSD advisory com- 
mittee on the materials for the series of pro- 


grams, stated that the series is available for 


use on educational television stations and, 
where these do not exist, on other stations 
from WBC, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 

Telling Stories to Children, a half-hour film 
in color, was seen by the CSD Board and the 
Dutton-Macrae 


sented the completion of the project for which 


Award Committee. It repre- 


a project of the Children’s Services Division. 
Right: Harold Lancour of the University of Illi- 
nois Library School with Stephen McCarthy, li- 
brarian of Cornell University. 





the Dutton-Macrae Award was given in 1956 
to Mark Taylor, now on the staff of the Day- 
ton Public Library. The film may be rented 
or pure hased from the Audio Visual Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan in Ann 


Arbor.—Mildred L. Batchelder. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division board 
considered with the committee chairman the 
reframing of the code of ethics, believing that 
the Association needs and can use a profes- 
sional code of ethics. Two training aids in 
administration were discussed and approved: 
one for the production of a working manual 
in library management for small public li- 
braries, covering problems in operations of 
small libraries, for which a foundation grant 
will be sought; the other in the field of public 
library administration done in cooperation 
with the International City Managers Associ- 
ation. The board approved in principle the 
study to determine the role of public library 
service to children in providing experiences 
which will help them achieve their fullest emo- 
tional growth and maturity, a foundation 
proposal submitted by its Advisory Committee 
ontLibrary Service to Children in Public Li- 
braries. Among other items considered were 
recruiting to the profession, the Library Tech- 
nology Project, several items of division or- 
ganization, and planning for the Montreal 
Conference. 

The Buildings and Equipment Section 


planned an open meeting at the Montreal 
Conference on the work of the Library Tech- 
nology Project, which would include a report 
by Frazer Poole, director of LTP, on progress 
being made in designing and developing a 
book-marking machine. Both the Public Li- 
braries Committee and the College and Uni- 


versity Libraries Committee are planning 
series of building-plan criticism 


both will include plans of a number of Ca- 


Sessions ; 


nadian libraries. 

Montreal Conference plans of the Finan- 
cial Administration Section include a film 
and discussion of the recent study of the ad- 
visability of sprinklers in library bookstacks, 
and a discussion of problems relating to fire 
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loss when there is no book inventory record. 
The Purchasing Committee reported that it is 
well embarked on the analysis of the data on 
purchasing methods and problems which it 
has collected and hopes to have this analysis 
ready for publication in 1961. 

Progress reports of the Public Relations 
Section showed that the third in the public 
relations leaflet series will be issued this year 
and that the Friends of Libraries handbook is 
well under way. The section is working with 
the ALA Membership Promotion Project on 
revision of membership materials. 

Montreal Conference plans of the Reeruit- 
ing Committee 
ports on their respective programs by members 
of the North Carolina Recruiting Council, the 
coordinator of the Louisiana State Library’s 


include demonstration-re- 


recruiting program, and members of the Ca- 


nadian Library Association’s Recruitment 


Committee. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


Activities of the Library Education Divi- 
sion and action taken by its board of Direc- 
tors included 

Approval of its Research Committee’s proj- 
ect for the study of “Reasons for Choice 
of First Position by Recent Library School 
Graduates.” 

Referral to its Research Committee for fur- 
ther study and for reporting at the 1960 
Montreal Conference of the 
sented to the division by the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians on what ALA 
should do in the matter of the status and 


resolution pre- 


possible accreditation of graduate school li- 
brary programs in institutions outside pres- 
ently accredited library schools. 

Directing the LED Executive Secretary to 
forward to the Federal Relations Committee 
of the Library Administration Division a 
statement indicating LED’s interest in and 
willingness to assist in the proposed legis- 
lation to provide scholarship funds for ac- 
credited library schools. 

Acceptance of the proposal made by Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia for a Kan- 
sas Conference on Articulation of Library 
Science Curricula, to be held at Emporia in 
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David H. Clift with Hazel B. Timmerman. 


late spring, 1960, and a grant of $200 toward 
consultant and other expenses. 

A statement of reservation on the proposed 
code of ethics for librarians, by members of 
the board, who questioned whether it would 
achieve the objectives at which it aimed. 
Robert L. Gitler. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Esther Piercy of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, chairman of the Committee to Revise 
“Costs of Public Library Service 1956,” re- 
ported that the 1959 revision has been com- 
pleted and published. 


The principal recommendation of the Li- 
brary Development Committee was that action 
be taken to consider the problems of student 


need and student use of the public libraries, 
and that the PLA Board of Directors express to 
the ALA Executive Board its concern over 
the impact of an increasing population and 
the need for adequate planning of public li- 
brary services at a high standard paralleling 
population growth and demands (See Execu- 
tive Board action). 

The Military Community—Library Study 
Committee of the Armed Forces Librarians 
Section worked out a time schedule for the 
study which calls for a workshop at the 
Cleveland Conference based on the reports of 
the pilot library studies and publication of the 
manual in 1962. The American Association of 
Library Trustees Workshop Committee chose 


“A New Decade of Trusteeship” as the theme 
for the Montreal Workshop to be held June 
8-19. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


Chief among the topics considered by the 
Reference Services Division Board of Direc- 
tors at Midwinter were the reports of Robert E. 
Scudder on the proposed establishment of a 
journal for the division and the report of 
Mrs. Frances N. Cheney on the recent field 
reference services for 
Japanese librarians. Other committee reports 


seminar on library 


made to the division are covered in this issue 
of the Bulletin in the regular reporting for 
RSD contributed by William S. Budington. 

Mr. Scudder reported overwhelmingly fa- 
vorable response to a questionnaire circulated 
to all division members concerning desirability 
of a journal and detailing probable content in 
such a journal. He was instructed by the 
board to have the Publication Committee pre- 
pare a detailed financial statement for the 
establishment of a journal and to prepare a 
full prospectus of its coverage. This report 
will be considered by the division during the 
spring so that a positive proposal can be sub- 
mitted to PEBCO at its meeting prior to the 
Montreal Conference. 

Mrs. Cheney was enthusiastic in her com- 
ments on the seminar for 
Japanese reference librarians. She remarked 


success of the 


especially on the thorough preparation for the 
seminar by the Japanese before they came to 
this country and complimented the American 
consultants for their work with them. She 
noted that a preliminary report of their ac- 
tivities is now being prepared at ALA head- 
quarters and that a full report will later be 
issued by the Japanese themselves. 

In her report on the general state of the 
division, President Katharine G. Harris paid 
tribute to the outstanding work of Miss Cora 
M. Beatty during the formative years of RSD 
and during her long association with the ALA 
headquarters staff in a variety of its most 
important activities. Miss Beatty was a guest 
of the board during a portion of its first meet- 
ing and the spontaneous welcome with which 
she was received by the board members was 
itself a tribute to her. 
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\dditional reports of special interest heard 
during the board meetings included John L. 
Nolan’s summary of the project on the status 
of new reference tools, Everett T. Moore’s re- 
port of his presentation to PEBCO of the pro- 
posal for a division journal, and Mr. Buding- 
ton’s report of his activity as a regular contrib- 
utor to the ALA Bulletin of news from the di- 
Richard Harwell. 


vision. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


\t the request of the ALA Committee on 
Board of 
question of responsibility for 


ALA 


recommendations: 1) 


Organization, the Directors con- 
sidered the 
structure and 
that the 


\cquisitions Section Public Documents Com- 


documents within the 


made two 
mittee become a committee of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division, and 2) that 
the RTSD Organization Committee and the 
{SD Organization and Activities Committee 
collaborate on suggesting procedures for inte- 
gration of the documents interests of the two 
divisions. 

The board received a petition from the 
chairman of the ALA ad hoc Committee on 
Circulation Services to affiliate with the RTSD 
as a section. It was the board’s decision that 
the functions of the proposed Circulation and 
Reserve Services Section, as stated in the 
petition, were not within the present field of 
responsibility of the division, and it recom- 
mended that the Committee on Organization 
give further consideration to the proper loca- 
tion for circulation services within the ALA 
organization. 

\ proposal for the development of per- 
formance standards for library binding has 
been initiated by the Bookbinding Com- 
mittee, Approval for application to a founda- 

funds was granted by the RTSD 
of Directors and the ALA Executive 


tion for 
Board 
Board. 
The Interlibrary Cooperation Commit- 
tee agreed to prepare, at the request of 
Journal, a survey of current 


Library pro- 


grams in cooperative acquisition. It also 
agreed to arrange for a study of the impedi- 
ments to interlibrary cooperation in the hope 
that a future conference program might be 


developed out of such a study. 
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The Publications Committee has com- 
pleted two projects: 1) the survey of publica- 
tions in the fields of interest of RTSD has 
been tentatively accepted by the editor of the 
University of Illinois Graduate Library School 
Occasional for publication in the 
2) at the Washington Conference the 


Papers 


spring; 


problem of keeping an up-to-date list of sub- 


ject headings for the use of those who regu- 
index periodicals and pamphlets was 
posed and has now referred to the 
Subject Headings Committee of the Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section for investiga- 


larly 
been 


tion. 

The Resources Committee announced that 
the National Union Catalog, 1951-55 will be 
ready this fall. 

Both the Regional Processing and the 
School Library Technical Services Com- 
mittees held working sessions on their proj- 
ects, the former on the preparation of a 


manual on procedures and programs for 
processing centers, and the latter on a guide 
that will present ideas to school administrators 
and school librarians who anticipate cen- 
tralized ordering of books and other materials, 
as well as centralized classification and cata- 


loging. 


William S. Budington of the John Crerar Library, 
who contributes the Reference 
ment to the ALA Bulletin, with 
the Milwaukee Public 


Re f ruiting Committee. 


Services depart- 
Vyrl Ricking of 


Library, chairman of the 


> 


Le 
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The Cost of Library Materials Index Com- 
mittee of the Acquisitions Section an- 
nounced that the cost indexes of U.S. books 
in a number of subject areas which they had 
prepared published in the January 
1 issue of the Library Journal and more in- 
will appear in the next few months. 
Periodicals cost indexes for nineteen subject 


were 
dexes 


areas will appear this spring. 

The Foreign Desiderata Publications Com- 
mittee of the Acquisitions Section considered 
ways of obtaining out-of-print publications 
from France, Spain, Italy, and Latin America 
since the project to publish a Foreign TAAB 
has been abandoned. Daniel Melcher of the 
R. R. Bowker Company suggested and agreed 
to undertake the following experimental proj- 
ect: A group of twenty interested libraries 
will reproduce approximately 250 copies of 
lists of their desiderata. The Bowker Com- 
pany, at a small per-page fee, will mail these 
in packets to selected dealers, particularly 
those in the country of origin. The results 
obtained from this circulation will be studied 
at the Montreal Conference as a guide for 
future plans. 

Plans were completed by the Cataloging 
and Classification Section Executive Com- 
mittee for inviting four members of the 
Organizing Committee of the International 
Cataloging Conference of 1961 to attend the 
Institute on Catalog Code Revision, cospon- 
sored by the Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion of RTSD, the Cataloging Section of the 
Canadian Library Association, and McGill 
University, to be held in Montreal June 13-17. 
A grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., makes it possible for these representatives 
from England, France, Germany, and Russia 
to attend the Institute as well as the joint 
ALA-CLA Conference in Montreal. 

The Catalog Code Revision Committee, in 
discussing the preparation of a final draft of 
rules for the Montreal Institute on Catalog 
Code Revision, reached decisions on several 
issues. The most important consideration was 
whether main entry was to be used to identify 
the intellectual content of the work or whether 
it was to reflect the individual bibliographical 
unit. The group was nearly evenly split be- 
tween those who were willing to accept the 


first proposition in a thorough-going manner 


and those who accepted it with reservations 
None favored the 
alternative as a major principle. 


and exceptions, second 

The Cataloging Policy and Research Com- 
mittee completed its assignment as an ad- 
visory body on the Consumer Reaction Survey 
of the Cataloging in Source experiment by 
preparing recommendations to the Librarian 
of Congress. In addition the committee formu- 
lated recommendations to be sent to various 
other appropriate library organizations urging 
endorsement of a national program of Cata- 
loging in Source. 

The Copying Methods Section Executive 
Committee agreed to dispense with the stand- 
ing Committee on New Copying Methods and 
approved the establishment of two special 
committees: Library Standards for Micro- 
films, for the purpose of publishing standard 
specifications and other guides to micro- 
photography in libraries, and Standardized 
Photographic Order Forms, to design an 
order form for library photographic dupli- 
cation. 

The Serials Section Executive Committee 
accepted the recommendation of the Serials 
Policy and Research Committee to establish 
an International Organizations Publications 
Committee composed of members from the 
Serials and Acquisitions Sections to study 
and make recommendations on identification 
and procurement to roving international or- 
ganizations. Letters will be sent to specified 
publishers expressing the concern of serials 
librarians on the format of publications which 
cause problems in binding and preservation. 

Orcena Mahoney. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division Book 
Selection Committee functions were expanded 
by the Board of Directors to include selection 
of other library materials as well as books. A 
committee was asked to work on a sequel to 
Book Bait to include introductions to books 
for mature young people. Preparation of a 
list of adult books for slow readers and a list 
of books and other materials on Africa were 
also implemented. 

For the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, “Youth in a Changing 
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World in Fact and Fiction,” prepared by a 
special committee of Margaret Scoggin and 
Lillian Morrison, New York Public Library, 
and Margaret Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, was made available for librarians and 
others interested. YASD representatives will 
be President Pauline O’Melia, South Woods 
Junior High School, Syosset, N.Y., and Pau- 
line Winnick, Boston Public Library. 

For Kiwanis International’s Key Club and 
Circle K good reading program, “Eye-Open- 
ers” was brought up to date, and “Outstand- 
ing Fiction for College-Bound Students,” pre- 
pared by the Book Selection Committee and 
first appearing in the December 1959 NEA 
Journal, was made available. 

The Asia Project Committee reported local 
and state programs from Washington State to 
Texas and the East Coast.—Mildred L. Batch- 


elder. 


COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


Activities of the ALA Committee on Ac- 
creditation and action taken by the group 
included 

Approval of revision of forms used by 
evaluation teams, including the Statement of 
Interpretation to accompany the Standards for 
{ecreditation. 

Meeting with the dean and faculty repre- 
sentatives of Florida State University con- 
cerning the objectives of the new undergradu- 
ate program being developed on an_inter- 
divisional basis in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, in order to clarify certain aspects of 
ALA’s 


new standards for undergraduate library sci- 


the program’s consonance with the 


ence programs. 

Conference with representatives from the 
University of California at Los Angeles to 
learn of the plans for the graduate program 
of library science developing in that institu- 
tion; advice and counsel relating to steps to 
be considered in the accrediting procedure as 
set forth by the committee. 

Consideration of the sub- 
mitted by the American Association of School 


Librarians on the problem of accreditation 


memorandum 


of graduate programs of school librarianship. 
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Disapproval of the proposed new code of 
ethics for librarians. 

A decision to request annual reports from 
all accredited library schools as part of the 
implementation of its policy of continuing 
Robert L. Gitler. 


review. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chief on the agenda of the Audio-Visual 
Committee was discussion of the all-day Film 
Institute to be held at the studios of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada on June 21, 
sponsored jointly by the Canadian Library 
Association Film Committee, the ALA Audio- 
and the Adult Services 


Visual Committee. 


Division. Registration will be limited to 300 
persons and advance registration will be re- 


quired. Further announcements and detailed 
information will appear in the April and May 
ALA Bulletin. See also the Adult Services 
Division column in the ALA Bulletin, January 
1960. 

The Broadcasting Subcommittee, formerly 
the TV Subcommittee, is making plans to 
compile a How To Do It Manual to assist li- 
braries in the use of radio and television. 


Grace T. Stevenson. 


White House Conference on Children and Youth 
Delegates to the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth met at Midwinter to discuss 
their role. Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, ALA 
president-elect, who will act as the leader of the 
ALA delegation, asked that wherever possible 
librarians speak on what the library can do to 
help children and youth, and adults who work 
with children and youth. 

ALA and its divisions will be represented by 
18 delegates. At least 24 librarians have been 
named as delegates from the various states. Two 
young adult delegates and ten youth delegates 
were also nominated by ALA. Several librarians 
will be serving as discussion leaders and record- 
ers. 


Following presentation of what ALA has done 
to cooperate with the White House Conference, 
the group discussed possible ways of bringing 
libraries into the discussion at the various fo- 
rums. Kits of all the materials prepared for the 
White House Conference were distributed at the 
meeting.—Grace T. Stevenson. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


The Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
agreed upon a number of amendments to the 
bylaws to be presented to Council and the 
membership at the Montreal Conference. It 
reviewed the bylaws of the various divisions 
to determine to what extent they require 
amendment in order to conform with the ALA 
Constitution and Bylaws, especially with the 
newly amended Article VI. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

During several meetings on January 29, 30, 
and 31, the International Relations Committee 
considered a lengthy agenda on which the 
following items are noteworthy: 1) the pend- 
ing exchange of library delegations between 
the U.S. and the USSR, details of which are 
soon to be negotiated; 2) the library program 
of the U.S. Information Agency; 3) ALA 
participation in the International Federation 
of Library Associations and the International 
Federation of Documentation; 4) the possible 
establishment of a library school as part of 
the proposed East-West cultural center at 
Honolulu; 5) the formulation of a policy 
statement to guide “book drives” for libraries 
and other institutions abroad; and 6) the ex- 
change of librarians, including the review of 
recent visits of Japanese, Indian, and other 
librarians to the United States, the manage- 
ment of future visits, and the provision of an 


adequate clearing house for the processing of 
inquiries from U.S. librarians about oppor- 
tunities for foreign assignments and from 


foreign librarians about opportunities for as- 
signments in the U.S. 

The Director of the International Relations 
Office reported on his autumn trip through 
Latin America. The officers of the Interna- 
tional Relations Round Table met with the 
International Relations Committee to discuss 
the problem of liaison between the two groups, 
the distribution of Leads, and the Montreal 
Conference program.—Raynard C. Swank. 

The ALA Panel on Unesco of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee heard three 
working papers: “How Shall the Panel In- 
form Itself Regarding the Unesco Program?” 
by Edwin E. Williams, Harvard University 
Library; “How Shall the Panel Affect Unesco’s 
Library Program?” by Lucile M. Morsch, 


Library of Congress; and “Interesting and 
Informing ALA Members About Unesco’s Li- 
brary Program,” by Emerson Greenaway, Free 
Library of Philadelphia. These were meaty 
working papers about a meaty subject, hardly 
to be exhausted even in two consecutive ses- 
sions. The Panel made considerable progress 
and reached at least tentative conclusions in 
each area of discussion. Tentative plans were 
likewise made for bringing the Unesco story 
to the ALA membership through articles and 
Verner W. Clapp. 


conference programs. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The highlight of the Membership Commit- 
tee meeting was a workshop session at which 
small work groups considered and 
made recommendations on a draft of a “Hand- 
book for the Membership Committee.” The 
Membership Committee voted to have mem- 
bership regions coincide with existing regional 


several 


library association areas to facilitate member- 
ship promotion within the regions. 

The Advisory Committee to the Member- 
ship Promotion Project proposed a budget 
request to PEBCO to support an office for 
Membership Promotion with adequate staff. 

The Committee for a Greater ALA (GALA 
Committee) held an exciting, free-wheeling 
session on ways to promote ALA membership. 
The committee members will do such things 
as speak at state and regional association 
meetings, write articles for state library publi- 
cations, and write letters to individual librari- 
ans.—Grace T. Stevenson. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 

Executive directors, state library extension 
agency directors, officers of state library as- 
sociations, and state committee members 
heard John Robling, director of National Li- 
brary Week, report enthusiastically about 
plans for National Library Week 1960. He 
stressed the year-round benefits of enlisting 
citizen support for the advancement of indi- 
vidual library association goals. 

Emerson Greenaway related what National 
Library Week has meant in Pennsylvania in 
furthering goals for library service through 
the use of imagination, opportunity, and lead- 
ership. He expressed admiration for the staff 
of NLW, the Steering Committee and the 
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National Book Committee for their devotion to 
the cause of libraries: “We have more friends 
for libraries and reading in the United States 
than we have ever thought of.” 

The importance of involving citizen support 
in NLW 
Silberberg, Director of Public Relations, Nas- 
sau Library New York. Mrs. Silber- 


berg stated there is much to learn from the 


was emphasized by Mrs. Sophie 
System. 


experienc e of other groups and cited the suc- 
cessful experience of the National Citizens 
Council for Public Schools in developing a 
sense of citizen support of the schools. 

\ br ief disc ussion period was conducted by 
Virginia Mathews, Assistant Director of NLW. 
Benjamin Powell, ALA President 
and chairman of ALA’s NLW Committee, 
emphasized the use of the potentials of NLW 


in serving local library needs. He saic la 
g | 1 lil ls. H 1 that 


In closing, 


the president of the state library association 
should work closely the year around with the 
state executive director and that they should 
“plan together how you can make National Li- 
Week effectively 


association’s objectives for the development 


brary most advance your 
and expansion of library service throughout 
the state in all types of libraries.”——Grace T. 


Stevenson, 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


The Committee on Organization noted that 
there is no policy or directive to guide groups 
seeking organizational attachment in ALA, It 
agreed that proposed purposes and functions 
with COO before pe- 


should be discussed 


titions are circulated so that the incipient 
group's effort toward organization will be 
fruitful and not disappointing to the petition- 
ers.—Robert Severance. 


ROUND TABLES 
EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table Standards Com- 
mittee met and Chairman Donald Kohlsted of 
the Grand Rapids Public Library presented 
his preliminary report on procedures and 
recommendations for standardizing state and 
regional library conference exhibit practices. 
Areas covered were duplication of conference 
dates. booth rental fees, method of assigning 
booths, and hours of exhibiting. (See also 


é: , Hoy. 


Council action. ) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


The Executive Committee of the 
tional Relations Round Table discussed mem- 
bership, publications, plans for the Montreal 
international activities and 
affairs in With 
nounced at an all-time high of 212, plans for 
an even larger membership among librarians 


Interna- 


Conference, and 


general. membership an- 


with international experience and_ interests 
for Leads, the IRRT 
IRRT directory 


were discussed, Plans 
Newsletter, 
were also discussed. 

Plans for the Montreal Conference include 
a reception for librarians from overseas, a 
inter- 


and for a new 


business session, and a 


national affairs. 


program on 


EXTENSION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


A Report to Council by the Federal Relations Committee 


Following is the part of Roger H. McDonough’s 
report to Council which dealt with extension of 
the Library Services Act. Mr. McDonough is 
chairman of the Federal Relations Committee 
of the ALA Executive Board, 
made on behalf of both 


and is a member 


and his was 


bodies. 
Although the vote on the five-year extension 
of the LSA 


questioned why a revision in our position was 


report 


was decisive, some Councilors have 


required. Others, who had no objections to the 
decision, questioned the need for haste, i.e., a 
mail vote. Let me consider this second point 
first. It was not just the mounting pressure from 
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state agencies and other groups that determined 
this matter but the necessity of having to meet 
a very tight legislative and budgetary timetable. 
There were indications this fall that a number 
of Congressmen and Senators were preparing to 
introduce enabling legislation as soon as Con- 
gress reconvened and it would have been em- 
barrassing, to say the least, had the Association 
lacked authorization to move also. The Adminis- 
tration interest in and support of our federal aid 
program had been indicated by Secretary Flem- 
ming of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare in his challenging speech to us in 
Washington last June. Miss Krettek had pointed 
1960 
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out that if we were going to request legislation, 
it was imperative that we be ready at the very 
opening of Congress. Only bills introduced early 
in what promises to be a short session would 
have a chance of passage, and legislation was 
needed in 1960 to authorize the budgeting of 
funds for the period beginning July 1, 1961. 
The correctness of this estimate of the situa- 
tion is borne out by what happened. On the day 
Congress began work, a bill was introduced to 
extend the LSA (it may be noted that this par- 
ticular bill 
days, our good friend, sponsor, and supporter, 
Lister Hill of Alabama, 
bill, S.2830, which is now cosponsored by more 
than fifty other senators. This is truly remark- 
able evidence of the high regard in which our 


was unsolicited) and within a few 


Senator introduced a 


library program is held by the Congress, and I 
think we 
complishment. It is 


may take justifiable pride in this ac- 
noted that 
other person in 


none of these 


sponsors nor any government, 
for that matter, has questioned the terminal fac- 
tor in our original bill. 

In turning now to the more basic question of 
we sought an extension at all, I think a 
brief review of the background may be useful 
to all of us. ALA has sought federal aid since 
World War II. Our present act (or a 
variation thereof) was first introduced in 1946 
with the authorization—$7!4 million—it 
today, years later. 


why 


before 


same 


carries fourteen inflationary 


Our bill was inadequate when passed in 1956; 


it is more so today. Although consideration was 
given to amending the extension of the bill to 
increase the authorization, it was decided that 
this 
have been unable to match and use the entire 


was not feasible since the states thus far 
$714 million now authorized. Similarly, we were 
advised not to try to raise the population limit 
in the 
vote affirmed this action. 


Act this year even though the Council 


It is true that before the Act was passed we 
said it was terminal legislation, and I’m sure we 
meant this when our representatives appeared at 
Congressional hearings. I know I did. What we 
did not foresee was the length of time it would 
take to get our programs under way, nor that 
get the full authorized 
from the very beginning. Looking back, it would 


we would not amount 
appear that we were fairly naive in thinking we 
would get the full amount at the onset, for ap- 
parently this is not the way legislative bodies 
work. 

However, the third and most compelling rea- 
son for seeking an extension is that we are now 
living in a different world from the one we 
knew when the Act was passed. None of us, in 


1956, foresaw Sputnik and the tremendous chal- 
lenge it would offer to our society. Two years 
ago, Council reacted to this challenge by ap- 
proving a “Statement Concerning the Place of 
Libraries in American Education.” You may re- 
call that this statement concluded as follows: 


We believe this to be a most crucial period of our 
national history to which our profession must re- 
spond with all the clarity, vigor, and wisdom it can 
command. 

As the nation and the state move to strengthen the 
educational foundations of our security and freedom, 
it is imperative that the country’s need for libraries 
and their services be fully recognized and adequate 
provision be made for their support. 


Time has confirmed and underscored the valid- 
ity of this earlier assessment. It is clear that li- 
braries will face unparalleled demands in the 
years ahead, and will require a greater share of 
the tax dollar 
them. 

In speaking of taxes, I think this is as good a 


local, state and federal—to meet 


place as any to dispose of a bugaboo that has 
haunted our discussions of federal aid from the 
beginning. I refer to the charge that federal as- 
sistance would inhibit local effort. 
This is not true. Since 1956, there has been an 
increase of 54 per cent in state funds appropri- 
ated for development of rural public library 
service. Local funds for rural library services 
have increased 45 per cent. As for the familiar 
charge that federal aid means federal control 
and domination, this has been disproved also. 


state and 


The tremendous variety of plans now operating 

under the LSA. is eloquent testimony to this. 
It seems clear that we should now look for- 

ward, not back, and begin at once to re-examine 
our position in terms of the current situation. 

We have already done a lot of thinking about 

our basic needs, and in Goals for Action and 

Federal Legislative Policy, Council has agreed 

to support federal other 

things: 

1. Public Libraries—in all 
library service, including metropolitan ones, 
Schools 
in all schools lacking them. 


grants to, among 


areas with substandard 


to stimulate and help develop libraries 


to help college and uni 


of federal 


3. Colleges and Universities 
versity libraries as part 
higher education. 

. Scholarships—$1,000,000 will be sought to provide 
500 fellowships of $2000 each for students to at- 
tend ALA accredited schools, 


assistance to 


These agreed-upon policies and goals consti- 
tute a broad mandate to the Federal Relations 
Committee and the Washington Office to seek 
federal legislation in these and related areas. 
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Staff reunion at Midwinter—Cora M. 
Carl H. Milam, and Everett Fontaine. 


Above, Keyes D. Metcalf with Mr. Milam. 


Peter Demery, publications officer of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries, with 


chief of the ALA Pub- 


lishing Department, below. 


Vr. Fontaine, formerly 


Beatty, 


Tribute to Miss Beatty 
Following is an excerpt from the executive di- 
rector’s announcement to Council on the retire- 
ment of Miss Cora M. Beatty: 

I know you will feel a deep sense of loss to 
the Association when I tell you that Miss Cora M. 
Beatty retired from the headquarters staff on 
December 1, 1959. Miss Beatty came to head- 
quarters on September 16, 1929. When she left 
on December 1, 1959, she had served the Asso- 
ciation for thirty years and two and one-half 
months. Her services and her contributions were 
many and varied, including membership promo- 
tion and maintenance, editing and writing, con- 
divi- 


planning and programing, and 


At the time of her retirement, she 


ference 
sional work. 
was serving as executive secretary of the Refer- 
ence Services Division and chief of conference 
program arrangements. 

There is no truly adequate way by which all 
of her contributions can be recognized. We rec- 
ognize it daily at ALA headquarters now that 
we can no longer “Ask Miss Beatty” for the 
answers to many questions or for objective ad- 
vice and guidance. 

She will be greatly missed by the Association 
and the headquarters staff. 


Renewal of H. W. Wilson Scholarships 
President Powell announced renewal of the H. 
W. Wilson Scholarships at the first Council 
Veeting: 

At the 1957 Midwinter Meeting of Council, 
President Morsch that the H. W. 
Wilson Company was making available to each 
of the library schools accredited by ALA a one- 
time scholarship of $500. The H. W. Wilson 
Company had decided upon this generous step 


announced 


for several reasons, chief among them being the 
company’s serious concern and interest in the 
vital problem of library recruitment. 

Since it was not feasible to grant all of the 


scholarships simultaneously, a drawing was held 
on this platform at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting 
to determine the order. in which the scholarships 


would be awarded over a four-year period, at 
the rate of ten per calendar year. The scholar- 
ship program thus became a four-year program 
covering 1957-60, and ending in January of this 
year. 

I am happy to inform you that Howard Hay- 
craft, president of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
has given us the pleasant opportunity of an- 
nouncing to you that the directors of the com- 
pany have voted to renew this scholarship pro- 
gram for another four-year period beginning in 
January 1961. 
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THE 1960 CENSUS IS COMING 


Census takers will visit every household in 
the United States to count the population, 
April 1. 

The census reports are among the most 
valuable tools a library has so it is to the 
library’s that the 
as accurate as possible. The use of elec- 


starting Friday, 


interest information be 
tronic equipment will make the 1960 cen- 
sus figures available much more quickly 
than has been possible in the past (see 
“Census Reports by Electronics,” January 


{LA Bulletin). 


Headquarters Librarian Appointed 


ALA 


Miss Shapiro was 


became headquarters 


Ruth 
librarian on January 18. 
associated with the Milwaukee Public Library 
before coming to ALA headquarters. She was 
an ALA Council member, 1953—57; 


the Membership Committee; and has been 


Shapiro 


served on 


IMPORTANT BOOKS IN THE 
ORESTES BROWNSON SERIES ON 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 
AND AFFAIRS 


|. THE TRIUMPH OF SUBJECTIVITY 


An Introduction to Transcendental 
Phenomenology, by J Quentin Lauer 


S.]., 1958, $4.00 


AND 
S.]., 


2. JOHN DEWEY: HIS THOUGHT 
INFLUENCE, John Blewett, 
Editor, April 1960, $5.00 


3 THE HUMAN PERSON AND THE 
WORLD OF VALUES, Symposium 
in honor of Dietrich von Hildebrand 
Balduin V. Editor, April 
1960, $5.00 


Schwarz, 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 58, N.Y. 


Libraries are urged to encourage their 
with the 

libraries 
been sent posters calling attention to the 
census. We will be 
prominently either with or without appro- 


census 


have 


patrons to 
takers. 


cooperate 
Several thousand 


hope these posted 
priate display materials. 

The census is one of the major services 
of our government from which we all profit 
and to which we should lend support. 
Grace T. Stevenson, ALA deputy execu- 
tive director. 


Miss Shapiro 


both chairman and secretary of the Staff Or- 
Round Table. Miss Shapiro 
served on the Program and Projects Commit- 
tee of the Milwaukee Council for Adult Learn- 
ing, 1958-59, and was secretary of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Milwaukee County 
Labor Council, to which she was for twenty- 
one years a delegate from the Library Union. 


ganizations 
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Each month in this space the Library Technol- 
ogy Project will tell the story of its progress and 
activities and will carry reports on the develop- 
ment of new supplies and equipment. This de- 
partment will also include information or sources 
of information on new developments in scientific 
management which have library application. 


During the course of the Library Technology 
Feasibility Study, one of the items librarians fre- 
quently expressed a need for was a rust-proof 
paper clip for use in archives. Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries learned of this need and now has a stain- 
less steel clip on the market. Library Technol- 
ogy Project has received the initial shipment of 
these clips which have been tested for rust re- 
sistance in the salt air of the New Jersey Coast. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 


Typists will like the new Scotch Brand type- 
writer cleaner No. 575 manufactured by the Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Company. 
This cleaner comes in perforated sheets of soft, 
treated fibers. The fibers pick up 
dirt, lint, and ink from the The 
method fast, safe, and convenient—a 
sheet is simply inserted in the typewriter and the 


keys struck firmly several times until the type 


chemically 
type face. 


is clean, 


is clean. 


will also make 


Manifold 
happier typists and will save valuable typing 
Ask about 


them at any office supply store. These one-time 


carbon paper sets 


time where volume warrants their use. 


use carbon sets eliminate assembling paper and 
carbon paper by hand where multiple copies are 
needed. They are available in a variety of colors, 
sizes and addition to the white, 
814 ll-inch, 9-pound standard. One supplier 
quotes a price of $4.50 for a box containing 500 


weights in 


sets of the standard color, size, and weight. This 
that 244 


eight-hour working days a year, the time of a 


same supplier points out based on 
stenographer who earns $5000 a year is worth 
$2.56 for every hour, $.0427 for every minute, 


and in a year one hour a day is worth $625. 


Remington Rand and Smith-Corona Marchant, 
Inc., are offering interchangeable type symbols 
for standard and electric typewriters. Accent 
marks, foreign characters, or technical symbols 
can be added to the regular keyboard in a few 
seconds. Only the type head is changed. Large 
selections of foreign language, mathematical, 
chemical, electrical, and other symbols are avail- 
able. 


MANAGEMENT IDEAS 
An article on “Clerical Job Evaluation” appears 
in the December 1959 issue of Office Executive. 
Subtitled “A guide for using the point system,” 
it should be helpful to librarians who must rate 
purely clerical jobs as accurately and fairly as 
possible. 


The October 1959 issue of Office Executive con- 
tains an article entitled “Small Office Machinery: 
Check Before You Buy.” Most of it applies to 
libraries. The article is based on the premise 
that in the selection of equipment the original 
sin derives from an indiscriminate enthusiasm 
for modernization. The article is adapted, in 
part, from “Cutting Office Costs in Small 
Plants,” Smal] Business Management Series No. 
6, published by the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 


An article in Modern Office Procedures for Oc- 
tober 1959 says that when technological develop- 
ments boost production capacity, companies get 
best results with the formula: People + Ma- 
chines + Work Stations Output. In the old 
unbalanced triangle people were the most im- 
portant. They got little or no support from ma- 
and work Few were 
involved and the environment had 
little effect on slow manual operations. Now the 
balanced triangle gets the best results in modern 
offices. Machines have boosted worker capacity, 
but they do not assure high output. Production 
is dependent on balanced relationship between 
work stations, people, and machines, and pro- 
duction is only as good as the weakest of the 


chines stations. machines 


poor work 


three elements. 


* * *% % * * * oa 


Library Technology Project Would like to hear 
from those librarians who have put original 
equipment ideas to work, particularly those ideas 
which led to improved management in their li- 
braries. In this way, the project can act as a 
about 
librarians feel they have a need for but which 


clearinghouse for suggestions products 


are not now on the market. The ideas which 
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seem practicable can then be presented to manu- 
facturers for possible commercial production. For 
example, don’t they” 
ble library card which could be cleaned readily 


“why make a more dura- 
and which would occupy less space in the cata- 
log tray than the present ones? LTP will wel- 
eee 


come your “why don’t they?” ideas. 


The Library Technology Project’s techni- 
cal information service is in operation. In- 
formation on materials, machines, equip- 
ment, and systems useful in library opera- 
LTP’s com- 


equipment 


tions can be furnished from 


prehensive collection of and 
supply catalogs, from its library of techni- 
cal literature, and from suppliers and man- 
and re- 


search and development organizations with 


ufacturers, testing laboratories 
which it has contacts. Send requests for 
information to the Technology 
Project at ALA headquarters. The proj- 


ect’s number is DElaware 7-4740. 


Library 


SURVEY OF STATE LIBRARIES 
The Executive Board of the 
tion of State Libraries approved a proposal for 


American Associa- 
a survey of state libraries as submitted by the 
Survey and Standards Committee, Mrs. Phyllis I. 
Dalton, California State Library, chairman. The 
ALA Board, 
1959, approved the proposal with slight modifica- 
The 
foundation funds to support it. 

The 
agencies in the fifty states to determine the pres- 
ent nature, quality, status, and potential of state 
library activities and on the basis of the results 
of this survey to develop standards for state li- 
brary service which will complement the present 


Executive meeting in November 


tions, ALA executive director is seeking 


proposal is to study the state library 


standards for other types of libraries. The survey 


is to provide basic information concerning: 


1) the objectives of the state library agency, 
2) its present 3) its 
legal-administrative setting, 4) the materials and 
other 


functions, government- 


resources, 5) personnel, 6) physical 
equipment, 7) finances, and 8) services. 


All state agencies providing the library serv- 
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forth as library functions to be _ per- 
formed at the state level in “The Role of the 
State Library” published by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries will be included in the 
survey. These are archives, extension, historical, 
law, legislative reference, and public documents 
services. From the factual basis provided by this 
comprehensive survey, standards will be formu- 


ices set 


lated for state library agencies. 

It is proposed that the American Library Asso- 
ciation be the sponsoring agency with adminis- 
trative responsibility assigned to the American 
Association of State Libraries. The Survey and 
Standards Committee of ASL will act as an ad- 
visory committee to the research staff making the 
survey. The Council of State Governments will 
cooperate with the advisory group. It is possible 
that as the standards are being developed, in 
order to ensure that they are developed by a 
representative group and to ensure their final 
acceptance, the advisory group will be enlarged 
to include state officials and political scientists as 
well as representative librarians. 

It is proposed that the fifty states be divided 
into four geographical groups and that a re- 
search person of experience and stature in the 
library field be employed for each group, one 
of whom will be the director of the study. The 
research staff members will not themselves be 
connected with any state library agency directly 
but will visit most of the agencies except Alaska 
and Hawaii, which will be studied by question- 
naire only. At the end of the field work a report 
will be prepared by the research staff. From the 

report, the Survey and Standards Com- 
mittee along with the research staff will develop 
standards. 

After funds are available and the survey staff 
has been chosen, the survey and writing of the 


survey 


standards will require about eighteen months. 
Both the survey and the standards will be made 
available to the profession. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT REVISION 

The ASL Library Services Act Revision Com- 
mittee, Irving A. chairman, 
tioned the state and territorial library agencies 
to get their suggestions for the future of the Li- 
brary Services Act. On the basis of the replies 
from thirty-seven agencies, the committee, meet- 
ing December 2—3, 1959, made the following rec- 
ommendations to the ASL Executive Board: 


\ erschoor, ques- 


1. Extend the Act to 1962 and increase the appropria- 
tion to $15 million. 

2. Make a comparative analysis of grants to states 
under the present formula and with a 25,000 
population limitation. 

3. Change the 10,000 population limitation to 25,000. 

March 
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The last recommendation was made because 
the 1960 census results may seriously affect ex- 
isting programs by eliminating areas now in 
active participation; and the present population 
limitation has seriously handicapped the develop- 
ment of good library service in some states. 

Epitor’s Norte: It will be recalled that a mail 
vote of the ALA Council in December approved 
{LA support of extension of the Library Services 
{ct “for another five-year period at not less than 
the present authorization” (see January Memo 
to Members for full details). 


by William S. Budington 
FIELD SEMINAR POSTSCRIPT 

To new-made American friends came a 
Christmas letter from the nine Japanese librari- 
ans who took part in the field seminar on refer- 
ence services, describing briefly their marathon 
study tour in the United States. The ALA- 
sponsored, Rockefeller-supported seminar began 
October 
visited included San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, 
Ann Arbor, Boston, New York, 
Nashville, and Los Angeles; numerous side trips 
were also made from each of these cities. Library 


newsy 


visits and lecal seminars, covering the gamut 
from training to finance, filled a packed sched- 
ule. Capping the project will be proceedings of 
the seminars limited distribution) and a 
report to be prepared by the visitors. 

Those privileged to meet and work with the 
group were greatly impressed by the thorough- 
ness of Their advance preparation, their working 


(for 
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3, ended December 4. Principal centers | 


Washington, | 


papers on Japanese library service, and their dis- 
cerning questions. Considerable benefit accrued 
to U.S. librarians in learning of the practices of 
another nation. And the visitors, in addition to 
the new sights and ideas, gained mutual under- 
standing and a spirit of cooperation within their 
own highly varied group, which may in itself 
have an impact on Japanese library service. To 
Mrs. Frances Cheney, her planning cornmittee, 
and all of the local groups goes credit for a most 
successful undertaking. From our visitors come 
the warming words, “We can think of nothing 
but the kindness friendliness of all the 
American librarians we met at our seminars and 
on our visits to libraries.” 


and 


MIDWINTER PRESCRIPT 


Numerous committee reports for the Mid- 
winter meeting of the RSD Board of Directors 
are at hand for excerpting. Planning for the 
Montreal Conference jells bit by bit, under the 
guidance of Chairman Mrs. Mary Mitchell, De- 
troit Public Library. Special advantage will be 
taken of Canadian resources in terms of libraries 
and authorities, and Canadian members are con- 


tributing great chunks of time and effort, as 
typified by Edith Jarvi, committee member from 
the Windsor Public Library. Facts and Faces, 
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1960 will this year include not only ALA officers 
and councilors but also their counterparts in the 
Canadian Library Dorothy Ethlyn 
Cole is assisted in her editorship by Effie Ast- 
bury, McGill Library School. The 
Interlibrary Loan Committee is thinking seri- 
ously of another informal dinner meeting: de- 


Association; 


University 


spite completion of their primary assignments 
(form revision, international code) lively interest 
in other continues. Helen Focke’s Li- 
Journal Reference Book List Committee 
April 15 publication of this 


factors 
brary 
is pointing toward 
perennial favorite, and the New Reference Tools 
Committee has its list almost ready for distribu- 
tion. The Publication Committee reports 31 per 
cent returns from its questionnaire on a _ refer- 
journal; the details are to be 


the RSD Board after 


ence services 


studied by their presenta- 


tion. 
BUT WHAT DOES IT DO FOR ME? 


This plaintive remark is dropped now and 


then by ALA 


It is probably trite to note that greatest bene- 


members and nonmembers alike. 


fits may well be derived by the 120 committee 
members currently at work in RSD. But a glance 
at RSD’s approved program list gives hearten- 
ing reply Many have 
been noted in this department from time to time. 
Add to those already mentioned the following. 
Development of local, state and regional chap- 


number. provides convenient 


to questioners. projects 


ters, now ten in 
participation in and discussion of common inter- 
ests in reference work. Continuing study of the 
H. W. Wilson indexes has brought about critical 
revision of four, with a fifth now under way. In- 
vestigation of the use and_ potentialities of 


printed book catalogs holds promise of wide- 


spread signifiance, as does publication of the 


nearly completed Public Library Reference Sur- 
vey. Plans are being laid for the eighth edition 
of Guide to Reference Books. Try 
above on the skeptics. 


some of the 
eee 


1950-1960 1950-1960 


INTERNATIONAL MANUAL OF 
LINGUISTS AND TRANSLATORS 


By 
William W. Bower 


$10.00 


A guide to essential information for librarians, 
students, scientists, lawyers, business men, and 
all others who need foreign language services. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS, INC. 75 Part Avenue South 


Publishers of Professional Books for the Librarian 
1950-1960 1950-1960 


451 pages 


STANDARDS FOR BOOKMOBILE SERVICE AND 
SMALL LIBRARIES 
James E. Bryant, president, Public Library Asso- 
ciation, has appointed two special subcommittees 
of the PLA Standards Committee. The members 
will serve until their charge has been fulfilled. 
Subcommittee on 
The 


to identify the prin- 


One is to be known as the 
Quality of Bookmobile 
charge to the committee is: 
ciples applicable to the quality of bookmobile 
service as defined in Public Library Service; and 
to prepare a statement for publication as a guide 


Service. general 


for those about to establish such service as well 
as a check in those already engaged in it. James 
Foutts. Mahoning County 
(Ohio) 
chairman. 


Youngstown and 


Public Library, has agreed to serve as 


The second subcommittee is the Subcommittee 
on Standards for Small Libraries. The general 
charge is: to prepare a statement of standards 
appropriate for small libraries, both those within 
systems and independent libraries which have no 
immediate prospect of joining systems. The state- 
ment is to be based on the standards for systems 
set forth in Public Service. 
head librarian. (Illinois ) 


Eleanor 


Public 


Library 
Plain. Aurora 


Library. has been appointed chairman. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR RURAL PEOPLE 
The Publie Library 


rewrite the Farmers’ Bulletin on rural library 


Association was asked to 
service. Hannis S. Smith served as chairman of 
the committee which prepared and submitted the 
manuscript to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Federal Extension Service. 

As mentioned in last month’s Washington Re- 
port, the pamphlet has recently been published 
as Library Service for Rural People, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 2142. The 
services provided by good libraries and makes 
suggestions to library boards and citizen groups 
on how to organize a regional library system. 
The information should be helpful to organiza- 
tions which are interested in improving local 
library who wish to 
stimulate interest in eee 


publication describes 


and to librarians 


their rural areas. 


service 
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The recently  intro- 
duced Recordak Port- 
able Microfilmer, 
which takes up a 
minimum of counter 
space, is suited to li- 
brary book charging systems. It can be built into 
the desk top. In such an installation, only a small 
portion of the film unit is visible above counter 
level. A film footage indicator shows just how 
much film is available at all times; an audible 
alarm warns film is down to the last 3 feet; a 
visual indicator shows when the machine is in 
operation. Film capacity is 100 feet; over 5000 
transactions can be recorded on a 100-foot roll of 
film. The manufacturer states that books can be 
charged out with the portable up to three times 
faster than manual methods. 

*% *% % 


The Flexographic Printing Press prints or die 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “SAAS BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide netwerk of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the fleld. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 


book you cannot ouoety. 
WE ALSO BUY B 8S AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 


K 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


cuts on pressure-sensitive label paper, or score 
cuts on gum, heat seal, or plain papers. It is 
very small, measuring only 9 x 9 xX 9 inches, 
simple to operate, and can print up to 6000 
labels an hour. Color printing is possible and 
printing plates, providing professional quality 
printing, can be changed in only a few seconds. 
It can be used for book identification, labels, 
monograms, posters, etc. Write Sohn Mfg., Inc., 
P.O. Box 87, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 


A new instant lami- 
nator with a greater 
range of precise 

speed and heat con- 

trol for sealing pa- 

per, cover stock, and 

most originals in any 

type of film or acetate has been announced by 
General Binding Corporation, Northbrook, Illi- 
nois. The Auto-therm Laminator, Model 1-17-D, 
has a variable processing speed, ranging from 
12 to 25 feet per minute, and will encase papers, 
drawings, photographs, etc., in a pliable film 
which protects against stains, grease, acids, and 
rough handling. Material up to 17” wide in any 
length up to 2000 feet can be laminated at a 
production speed set by the operator. eee 


1950-1960 1950-1960 


THE LITERATURE 
OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 


1945-1957 


Compiled by 
J. D. Mezirow and Dorothea Berry 
for 
The Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults 


308 pages $6.50 


257 Park Avenue South 
THE SCARECROW PRESS, INC. New York 10, N.Y. 


Publishers of Professional Books for the Librarian 
1950-1960 1950-1960 


English translation from Japanese Bestseller Books 


Hiroshima - 


One hundred and five first-hand ac- 
counts by grade school children who were 
in Hiroshima at the time the atom bomb 
Impartial but unforgettable. The 
children have no axe to grind. They have 


fell. 


simply told their stories. 


Compiled by Dr. Arata Osada 
Translated by Jean Dan and Ruth 


Sieben- Morgen 


Illustrated by Mr. & Mrs. Kuroki 


16.5 x 23 em 
437P.. XI 
$4.50 


Size: 
Page: 
Price: 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE AVAILABLE 
CHILDREN OF THE A-BOMB 
- Testament of the boys and girls of 


JAPANESE CHILDREN'S BOOKS SERIES 


Village of Snowy Herons 


Original Story by Miss Tomiko Inui 
Illustrated by Kazuho Hieda 
Translated by Shigeo Watanabe 


Where is Roku ? 
Original Story by Hajime Kijima 
Illustrated by Tatsuo Ikeda 
Translated by Shigeo Watanabe 


Size: 18.25 x 26cm, 18 pages Full Color 
with plastic coated cover 


Price: $2.00 
Brochure sent upon request. 


UCHIDA ROKAKUHO PUBLISHING HOUSE Tokyo, Japan (See >Classified Ad.) 


Direct mail patrons may inspect book for two weeks atter delivery. 


Institution discount. All 


10% Library or 
e guaranteed. 





FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. For 


eign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 
OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Lamont; Speech; 
ith St., New 


indices (Granger: 
Fiction; Biography; 
Want lists invited. 23 East 


library 
Standard; 
el yy 
York 3 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y 

JOURNALS FOR SALE: Athenaeum 1840-1919; 
Atlantic Monthly 1857-1931; Century 1872-1928. Some 
bound. Some gaps. Will sell as runs. Queries invited 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, D.C. 

VAN GOGH—Letters, 3 vols., Ist ed., new. Pub. 
(@ $50—Sale price $22.50 prepaid. Several sets. 
Voore, Henry—Heads, Figures, and Ideas. Pub 
@ $30—shelf-worn copies at $12 prepaid. Stamford 
Book Store, 127 Bedford Street, Stamford, Conn. 


WANTED TO BUY ' 


ONE or more used 60 drawer catalog cabinets. Can 
be old fashioned but need to be in good condition. 
Mercantile Library, Box 633, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 
NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACEMENT DIREC- 
PORY. Over 15,000 actual ‘verified positions in all 
states, many foreign countries. Summer jobs are filled 
early. Don’t miss out. Regular price $3. Rush this 
ad with $2 for your copy. LIBRARIANS urgently 
needed for colleges, public, technical li- 
braries, etc. CRUSADE, largest magazine of educa 
tional opportunities since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. 
Members’ qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, $5.00. 
NEW ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards 
for librarians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. 
Regular price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. 
III. Vol. Il $3. Vol. I $3 (No duplications.) All 3 Vols. 
$7. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brook- 
lyn 22, N.Y. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 


sé hools, 
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in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues; 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 
AN IDEAL OPENING for young professional to 
develop general experience. Assistant needed to work 
in cataloging, reference dept. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Starting salary depending on experience. 
Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks- 
ville, L.L, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: Recently enlarged li- 
brary in historic Lexington. Starting salary up to 
$6000 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Direc- 
torship to be open within two years. Generous fringe 
benefits. Please submit complete credentials includ- 
ing snapshot. Supervisor of Work with Children: 
In historic Lexington. New children’s room, excellent 
book collection and budget. Starting salary up to 
$5160 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Gen- 
erous fringe benefits. Please submit complete cre- 
dentials including snapshot. Apply Ralph A. Nason, 
Director, Cary Memorial Library, Lexington 73, Mass. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-$5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Fred- 
erick, President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN. Fifth year degree 
plus two years’ experience required. Salary range: 
$4920-$5760; State retirement and security; 
2 weeks’ vacation plus administrative leave; 1] paid 
holidays. Apply Schenectady County Public Library, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 

HEAD OF EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, super 
vising | professional librarian, 2 clerks, full time and 
part time driver and page help. Fifth year degree 
plus four years’ experience required. Knowledge of 
children’s work desirable. Salary range: $5440-$6420; 
State retirement and social security; 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion plus administrative leave; 11 paid holidays. 
Apply Schenectady County Public Library, Schenec- 
tady 5, New York. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale, 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 
year degree $4654. Write to Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

EXPERIENCED CATALOGUER to catalogue 
(and to prepare catalogue for publication) outstand- 
ing collection of rare books and manuscripts of 
Southwestern Americana. Spanish language essential. 
TIAA, Social Security, month’s vacation, etc. Salary 
open. Apply: John H. Ottemiller, Associate Univer- 
sity Librarian, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 

WANTED: Senior Librarian’ to take charge of 
selection, ordering and maintenance of circulating 
book collection of 90,000 volumes for adults in public 
library near New York City. Degree from approved 
fifth year library school plus minimum of two years 
appropriate experience required. Salary dependent on 
experience, 35-hour week, excellent fringe benefits. 


Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 


social 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to assist on school 
bookmobile in rural area. Library degree preferred but 
will consider experience, college background, or 
work with children and children’s books. Must drive. 
37-hour week, sick leave, paid holidays, Blue Cross, 
pension. Vacation and salary dependent on training 
and experience. B-190. 

TRAINED LIBRARIAN for small suburban library 

part time. Apply: Mr. Alfred Dashiell, Franklin 
Ave., Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted for new branch 
library. Challenging administrative position for right 
person. City is 40 miles from Boston; rentals avail- 
able; no income, sales or excise taxes. Must have 
interest in young adult work. Salary $4500-$5500 
depending on experience. Librarian, Nashua Public 
Library, Nashua, N.H. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC. Elementary and junior high 
school librarians, beginning September 1, 1960. De- 
velop your professional career in the heart of the 
east, chemical center of the world, population 112,000. 
Community has the heart of a small town, the muscles 
and vitality of a metropolis, abounds in civic, recrea- 
tional, and cultural opportunities. Near large uni- 
versities, Philadelphia, New York, Washington, and 
seashore resorts. School system ranks high country 
wide. Prefer some school library experience, educa- 
tion credits and 30 hours in library science. Salary 
scale—$4100-$7900. Recent graduates and those with 
experience (under age 45) in eastern third of U.S. 
apply now to: Miss Virginia Brown, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Board of Public Education, 511 W. 8th Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Personal interview required. 

CATALOGUER for subject cataloguing section in 
Princeton University Library. Experience not essen- 
tial. Beginning salary $4260. Generous fringe bene- 
fits, Contact Lawrence Heyl, Associate Librarian, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J. 

ACQUISITIONS HEAD, Baker Library, Harvard 
Business School. Major duties: direct staff of 3 
prof., 7 non-prof.; define acquisition policies in li- 
brary of 360,000 vols.; coordinate acquisitions in 
complex university framework. Outstanding strength 
in subject field or in acquisitions experience is 
needed. Unusual retirement and health benefits. 
$5500-$6000 to start. Month vacation. 35-hour week. 
Associate Librarian, Harvard Business School, Bos- 
ton 63, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


Active department in 
suburban library, 20 miles north of Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. Children’s Book Club. School deposits. 
Cumulative sick leave. Town pension plan. Salary 
dependent on training and experience. Apply to: 
Mrs. Horace U. Ohm, Chief Librarian, Abbot Public 
Library, Marblehead, Mass. 

HEAD CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. MSLS. 
Experienced. Salary $6000, Lively Dept. and staff. 
Beautiful country, clean city, 90 milés to N.Y.C., 
50 to Philadelphia. Soc. Sec., ALA Retirement, 5- 
day, 38-hour week, month vacation. Apply: Allen- 
town (Pa.) Free Library. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANT in acquisitions and 
cataloging. Immediate opening. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Salary, $4500. Faculty status, fringe bene- 
fits. 35 hr. week, 1 mo. vacation. Apply: Acting Li- 
brarian, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


southeast 
T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) Please 
consider rapidly developing opportunities at the 
Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, West 


Virginia. State’s capital offers big city atmosphere in 
pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper Liberi) sur- 
roundings. Positions open. Librarians Assistant (Cir- 
culation) and Librarian Assistant (Children’s). Mini- 
mal salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in addition to 
Social Security. Sick leave and annual vacation. In- 
terested? L.S. degree required. Contact Director, 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: New, air-condi- 
tioned, 3500 volume Gerstenslager bookmobile, to 
be used inside city only, needs librarian to head staff 
of three. Ability to drive vehicle not required. Mini- 
mum salary $4464. Will go higher for right person. 
Annual increments. 364 hrs.-five day week. Saturday 
off, 4 week vacation, liberal sick leave allowance, 
accumulative to 96 days, City pension and Social 
Security. Library school graduates only. Apply to 
Civil Service Commission, Room 203 City Hall Annex, 
Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination required. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S SERVICES in the “City 
Beautiful” in Central Florida. Fifth year library de- 
gree required. Salary dependent upon education and 
experience. Apply Clara E. Wendel, Director, Albert- 
son Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR for county system of eight 
libraries and bookmobile in progressive piedmont 
North Carolina. Close to Greensboro and Winston- 
Salem. New director to select assistant librarian. De- 
gree in library science and administrative experience 
required. Adequate salary depending on qualifica- 
tions. Travel allowance, vacation, sick leave, and 
Social Security. Write to R. H. Tuttle, 613 Highland 
Drive, Leaksville, N.C. 

ASSISTANT-TO-THE-LIBRARIAN. Woman, 30- 
10 years of age. Will become librarian here when 
experience justifies. Fast-growing Southern State col- 
lege, wonderful climate, state retirement, Social Se- 
curity, hospitalization, faculty rank, vacations, good 
staff, excellent salary. Qualifications: Rich academic 
and professional education, Ph.D. or on the way to 
attaining; good health; emotional stability; adminis- 
trative ability; good supervisor and able to take train- 
ing and supervision; teaching USE OF THE LI- 
BRARY to Freshmen; assist faculty by teaching 
library phase of various courses; public speaker. 
Wonderful opportunity for ambitious hard worker. 
Personal interview desired. Mrs. Lilian B. Buchanan, 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 

AUGUSTA (GA.) PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 5 li- 
brarians on or before September 1 when modern air- 
conditioned main library will open. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Chief of Technical Services to supervise 
ordering, cataloging, and physical processing. Salary 
up to $5400 depending on experience. Experience in 
cataloging a prerequisite for this key position. FOUR 
POSITIONS IN ADULT SERVICES with special re- 
sponsibilities in Business, Fine Arts, Young Adults, 
and Science. Salary $3900-$4500. Experience desir- 
able but not necessary. Benefits: 40-hour weck, Social 
Security, 20 working days vacation, 12 days sick 
leave cumulative to 60 days, and hospital insurance 
plan. Apply: Miss Jean D. Cochran, Librarian, Au- 
gusta Library, 540 Telfair St., Augusta, Ga. 


midwest 


SHAKER HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
staff for new branch library building opening Spring 
1960. 

1. Children’s Librarian to establish collection and 
work with pre-school and elementary school children. 
Qualifications: Library school degree, three years’ 
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experience in Children’s work, and good references. 
Salary adjusted to experience, range $4400 to $5200. 
Benefits: month’s vacation, 5 day week, sick leave, 
state retirement plans, all new air-conditioned build- 
ing in a beautiful section of this residential suburb 
of Cleveland. 

Young People’s Librarian, with same requirements, 
salary, location, to work with young 
people from large nearby junior high and _ high 
schools (1 public, 3 private). 

3. Reference Librarian (Grade II, to take over super- 
vision of working reference collection, much 
used, in main library (Annual circulation 250,000). 
Salary $5000-$5800. Benefits as above. Qualifications: 
At least 5 years experience in reference work, pro- 
fessional training, good health. This very busy library 
deals mainly with students of high school and college 
ages from entire surrounding community. Residents 
primarily of high income and college status. Apply 
to: Miss Virginia Robinson, Librarian, 3450 Lee 
Road, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in cataloging, 
reference work, and extension work. Beginners enter 
at $5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up 
to $8164 depending upon nature and extent of ex- 
perience. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 

ST. JOSEPH PUBLIC LIBRARY has immediate 
openings for two top-level positions requiring profes- 
education and experience: (1) Director of 
Children’s Work and (2) Director of Technical 
Processes. Beginning salary up to $5460. Both posi- 
tions require person with administrative ability and 
initiative to modernize current techniques and pro- 
grams. Present 
gional development, increased budgets, and usual 
benefits offer a good future for the right person. Send 
resume to Alden P. Wilson, Librarian, St. Joseph 
Publie Library, St. Joseph, Mo. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. Catalog Assistant. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience and 
background. General Reading Assistant. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience and 
background. To assume primary responsibility for 
fiction collection. All positions require an L.S. degree. 
Credit for military experience. Annual increments. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
t weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick leave, Social 
Security and good retirement plan. New air-condi- 
tioned library as part of a new educational and 
cultural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Li- 
brary needs Head of Adult Services for expanding 
library program. Pleasant suburban community con- 
venient to Chicago. Air-conditioned building, excel- 
lent budget, municipal retirement plus Social Se- 
curity, sick leave, vacation, etc. LS degree and ex- 
perience required. Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: 
Librarian, Park Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, 
Il. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK, $5500-$6220 (4 
steps). Sth year degree plus two years experience 
including work with children. Plan, develop, pro- 
mote juvenile program for system (9 branches), se- 
lect books for Main Children’s Room as basis. for 


same same 


good 


sional 


population of 87,000, potential re- 
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system selection, supervise branch juvenile collec- 
tions, do general public relations as related to chil- 
dren’s work. 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, 12 
days sick leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years, 
Sgcial Security and state pension. Apply: Alta Parks, 
Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

TWO POSITIONS: County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 157 schools. School Service 
Department Head, to supervise bookmobile service 
and render consultant help to teachers, $4771-$5759 
in five steps. Branch Librarian. Combination branch 
and headquarters work, $4550-$4771. Bachelor’s and 
L.S. degrees required. Social Security, paid hos- 
pitalization, vacation and sick leave. Apply Director, 
Kent County Library, 740 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapids 
3, Mich. 

OAK PARK, ILLINOIS. Three challenging posi- 

Pleasant suburban environment yet only 4 
hour by public transportation to downtown Chicago. 
Apply to Lester Stoffel, head librarian. Public Li- 
brary, 834 Lake Street. Head of Children’s Work. 
$5600-$6600. Responsible for children’s program at 
the Main Library and providing guidance to two 
branches. Experience in children’s work required. 
Head of Reference, $5600-$6600. Responsible for 
reference service in a very busy department of the 
Main Library. Branch Librarian, $5000 to start. June 
graduates will be considered. 

CHILDREN LIBRARIANS—CATALOG LI 
BRARIAN. Metropolitan area advantages. Challeng- 
ing position for one with ALA qualifications. Good 
promotional advantages. Beginning salary $4936- 
$5674 per yr. Write to Personnel Department, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
schools, bookmobile. Library degree and adminis- 
trative experience required. Salary open. One month 
vacation, Social Security, sick leave. Apply: Louis 
Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer Library Board, County 
Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. No experience required. Re- 
sponsible for carrying out children’s reading, guid- 
ance, book selection, and work with schools. Library 
degree required. Salary $4500. Four weeks’ vacation, 
Social Security, sick leave, congenial staff. Apply: 
Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer Library Board, 
County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN, graduate fifth year accredited li- 
brary school, public library administrative experi- 
ence. Possible building program. Salary dependent 
upon qualification, Apply to Mrs. Marshall Grath- 
wohl, Chairman Personnel Committee, Niles Public 
Library, Niles, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in small city, near Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Opportunity to gain experience in all 
fields. Salary $4000. Apply to Public Library, Three 
Rivers, Mich. 

REF. LIB’N, perhaps retired but active, back- 
ground and interest in art, at least one foreign lan- 
guage, for 4-5 mos. while permanent employee on 
leave. 5-day, 35-hr. week. $375 a month. B-191. 

TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY invites inquiries re- 
garding position of administrative assistant to the 
director. Because of Mr. Bacon’s resignation as As- 
sistant Director (to be head of Grandview Heights 
PL, Ohio) TPL is considering establishing a differ- 
ent administrative set-up, and would like to hear 
from interested applicants. Salary would depend on 


tions. 
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experience and the position would involve general 
and specific responsibilities, especially in business 
and personnel matters, binding, maintenance, and 
publicity. Write Director, 325 Michigan St., Toledo 
2, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Superior, Wisconsin. Li- 
brarian: Duties: Administration of the Public Li- 
brary in a city of 36,000 at the head of the Seaway. 
Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience required. 
Salary: Beginning $488.50 per month with increases 
at 6 and 18 months to $503.50-$518.50 per month re- 
spectively. Vacation, 31 days, sick leave, retirement: 
Wisconsin employees and Social Security. Apply to: 
Mayor Lawrence Hagen, City Hall, Superior, Wis. 

HEAD, Order & Technical Processes. Fine oppor- 
tunity for fifth year Library Science graduate. Well- 
organized library with staff of 16, in Muskegon, “the 
port city” on beautiful Lake Michigan, in the midst 
of Western Michigan’s vacationland. At least four 
years experience required, some of it in cataloging. 
Salary from $5200, depending on nature and extent 
of experience. Five-day, 40-hour week, four weeks 
vacation, usual benefits such as cumulative sick 
leave, group hospital, surgical, sick and accident 
insurance, state retirement, and Social Security. 
Apply: Director, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, 
Mich. 


southwest 
WANTED: Trained college experienced cataloger; 
age between 30 and 50 years approximately. Four 
years church affiliated college in a north Texas town 
of 30,000 population. New library building com- 
pleted summer 1960. Salary open. Contact Mrs. 
Womack, Head Librarian, Austin College, Sherman, 
Tex. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN to have complete charge of 


new air-conditioned city library adjacent to beau- 
tiful Lake Texoma. Excellent climate and living con- 
ditions. Send experience and references. Miss E. 
Munson, Pres., Library Trustees, Denison, Tex. 

CATALOGER, experience with serials work in 
college or research library desired. Salary open, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, re- 
tirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave. 
Beautiful air-conditioned building. Write to Librar- 
ian, Fondren Library, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

SCIENCE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. In charge 
of science and technology reference work, bibliog- 
raphy, and materials selection, including cooperation 
with faculty and local industry in building an out- 
standing research collection for the Houston area. 
Some teaching opportunity for qualified applicant. 
Salary open. Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan. L.S. degree, experience; advanced study in 
science or technology desirable. Write to Hardin 
Craig, Librarian, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas for 
further details. 


mountain plains 


STATE LIBRARY AREA SUPERVISOR. Challeng- 
ing opening in Rocky Mountain West for active li- 
brarian interested in broader aspects of profession. 
Requires travel about one week out of three through 
Colorado’s vacation, peach and uranium country to 
promote service and provide informal library training 
in existing agencies. Headquarters, Grand Junction 
(25,000 pop.). Full-time secretary. Beginning salary 
$5904. Mileage and per diem allowance for travel. 
Requirements: Library science degree and 4 years 


professional experience. Write: Colorado State Li- 
brary, Denver 2, Colo. 

CITY LIBRARIAN in a city of 15,000. Salary 
$5400 to $6072 with vacation, Social Security and 
sick leave benefits. Also opportunity to increase the 
city salary by $500 per year as Library Consultant to 
Junior College if desired. An opportunity to live and 
work in a prosperous city of the West where your 
profession is respected. Please apply to: Carsten D. 
Leikvold, City Manager, Scottsbluff, Neb. 


pacific northwest 
SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 


tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and library school graduate re 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

CAPITAL CITY, scenery, challenge. Newly merged 
city-counties library needs two accredited, general 
assistants. Salary $4800-$5040 depending on experi- 
ence. 4 week vacation. Alfred R. Kraig, Regional 
P.L., Olympia, Wash. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ideally 
located, has opening for loan librarian to supervise 
centralized loan system in new divisional library. 
Considerable responsibility involved. Good person- 
alily, imagination, and public relations skills required. 
Excellent training for good library adniinistrative 
post. beginning salary to qualified person. 
B-188. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in highly scenic Oregon area. 
Challenging a’d interesting work in county system 
with new central library, one branch, 8 stations, 
9 school contracts. Book stock over 14,000. Usual 
fringe benefits. Salary open, but above $4800 to quali- 
fied professional. Excellent recreational opportunities. 
Apply: Mrs. Mike Deely, Secretary, Lake County Li 
brary Board, Lakeview, Ore. 

TWO POSITIONS open in progressive two-county 
rural library in Washington state’s inland plains 
area, heart of Columbia Basin irrigation project. 
Children’s Librarian, $400 per month, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, in charge’ of children’s work for entire system 
including 3 bookmobiles. Bookmobile Librarian, $380 
per month, 4 weeks vacation, in charge of bookmobile 
collection, routes, services for 3 bookmobiles with 2 
schedules a week with driver and clerk on air-condi- 
tioned bookmobiles. Both positions require degree in 
library science, book knowledge, and friendly interest 
in library service to rural areas. Apply: Mrs, Neva 
Bequette, Librarian, Mid-Columbia Regional Library, 
Kennewick, Wash. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 50,000. 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5100, Municipal retirement, Social Security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write: Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN. For university library. 
Enrollment, 1500. Library school graduate particu- 
larly interested in the cataloging and processing ac- 
tivity. Working conditions particularly good in new 
and modern library. One month’s vacation and usual 
fringe benefits. Salary $4700 or more to begin, de- 
pending upon experience. Thirty minutes to center 
of this city of 400,000. Come to Oregon and begin 
to live! Address: Brother David Martin, C.S.C., Li- 
brarian, University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

ONE EXPERIENCED and one beginning cataloger 


Good 
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needed July 1 by University Library of 670,000 vol 
Beginning salary for person with experience 
in original cataloging, $6000; for person without 
experience, $4836. Academic Status. Write: Carl W. 
Hintz, Librarian, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


umes 


far west 


OPENINGS are available on our staff for these 
positions: Librarian I—Work with Children, $403- 
$189: Librarian I —Reference work, $403-$489; Li- 
brarian If—Work with Children, $444-$539; Librarian 
111—Branch Librarians, $489-$595; Librarian IV 
Adult Services, $539-$656; Administrative Assistant, 
$514-$625. 5-step salary with advancement to 
2nd step in 6 months. ALA accredited library school 
degree required. 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement system, health insurance. For further 
information Director of Library 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 
SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library 
professional librarians in catalogue, branch, children, 
Present salary range $397 


scale 


write to: Services, 


needs 


and book mobile Services. 


to $483 mo. Outstanding employee benefit program 
includes vacation, sick leave, health insurance, peri- 
Inquire A. A. 
High- 


odic promotional opportunities, ete. 


Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific 


Bigge, 
way, San Diego, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN opening in 
California’s vacation paradise. Wide 
perience--new library planning. Opportunity un 
limited $354-$427. Closing date 4/1/60. Apply Civil 
Service, Room 9, City Hall, Santa Cruz, Calif 

LIBRARIAN — ($4392-$5340). Requires library 
science degree. Senior Librarian ($4836-$5880). Re 
quires degree and two years experience. 
modern new library 
southern 
resorts. 


Santa Cruz, 
range olf ex 


Iwo im- 
building, 
California 
coastal area, close to mountain Benefits in 
clude three weeks vacation and days sick 
leave per year, retirement system and Social Security. 
Apply: Mahlon Turner, Personnel Director, Court 
House, Ventura, Calif. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DIVISION for San 
Bernardino County Library, serving largest county 
in United States, 20,000 square miles of beautiful 
mountains, desert, and valley. Fast com 
munities. Fifty branch libraries and stations, plus 
bookmobile. Requirements: Degree from accredited 
library school and four years of experience, includ 
ing 2 years of work with children. $483 
$587. Social Security plus County retirement. A job 
with dull moment. Department of Civil 
Service, San Bernardino, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN  [I—$395-$481. Librarian I1—-$436 
$530. Contra County Library system has an 
expanding program serving 350,000 population in 
cluding 10 cities. Excellent benefits. Forty min. to 
San Francisco. Librarian I requires library degree. 
Librarian If requires library degree plus two years 
experience. Apply: Contra Costa County Civil Serv 
ice, P.O. Box 710, Martinez, Calif. 


mediate openings at 


located in pleasant, smog-free 


twelve 


growing 


Salary: 


never a 


( osta 


hawaii 


HONOLULI Crossroads of the Pacific! We are 
interested in ambitious, fully-qualified librarians with 


public library experience in children’s work or cata 
loging. Additional openings for children’s and fine 
arts assistants—no experience necessary. Professional 
degree, U.S. citizenship required. Salary $4608-$6468, 
depending on experience. Library of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu 13, Hawaii. 


canada 


WE WANT YOU—if you are interested in progress- 
ing with a progressive city. Positions are now avail 
able for a Chief Librarian and a Cataloger at the 
Moose Jaw Public Library. 

(a) Chief Librarian—Salary range $6000-$7000. De 
gree from accredited Library School, and experience 
required. In charge of staff of two professionals and 
six non-professionals. 

(b) Cataloguer—Salary range $4500-$5500 depending 
on experience. 

(c) Library located in center of Crescent Park close 
to business area. Interior recently renovated with 
comfortable modern staff room. Five-day, 36'2-hour 
week, city pension plan, three weeks holiday after 
one year. 

(d) City of Moose Jaw population 30,000 with parks 
indoor swimming pool, new Civic Centre. Active 
social life in the “friendly city.” 
(e) Apply to Mr. Justice R. L. 
man of the Board, 1129 Grafton St., 
Saskatchewan. 


Brownridge, Chair 


Moose Jaw, 


POSITIONS WANTED 
COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE posi 


tion sought by man. Age 32. (M.A.L.S. plus addi 
tional work). 10 yrs. exp. school, A.V., and super 
vision. Available June 1960. B-41-W. 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. Man, Ph.D. 
(Rom. Langs.); M.A. (GLS, Chicago) June 1960. 
35, married. 3 yrs. Hd Libn., lib arts coll. Also 4 yrs 
exp. cat. ref., rare bks. Ideas and initiative; building 
programing exp.; circ. and collection builder. Broad 
teaching, publishing, adm. exp. Available July 1960. 
B-36-W. 

LIBRARIAN, married, male, 34, B.A., M.S.L.S 
Eight years experience in technical libraries (cata- 
loging, reference, administration). Prefers administra 
tive position in college or special library in New 
England or Northern Middle Atlantic States. B-43-W 

MAN, MSLS, married, several languages, wide ex- 
perience with books and serials, broad background, 
seeks cataloging or supervisory position Northeast. 
B-44-W. 

MAN, MSLS, Ph. cand. pol. sc., married, experi- 
enced, wide background, languages, seeks position as 
head of small college library in or near New. York. 


B-45-W. 


Advertising: $1.00 per 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library 
media and are basic for the library market. Starred titles 
have been professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


Today’s World 


GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
U.S. Army, Ret. 

THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET 

“A brilliant critique of America’s current 


military strategy."-—The New Yorker. 
LC 59-13290. $4.00 


JOHN L. CHAPMAN 
* ATLAS: The Story of a Missile 
“The Atlas is the first operational ICBM in 
the free world, This readable book presents 
the human side of its development.”—Library 
Journal. Illustrated. LC 59-13294. $4.00 


EDGAR S. FURNISS, Jr. 

FRANCE, TROUBLED ALLY 
“A thorough, scholarly and well-documented 
study of the background and prospects of the 
Gaullist Fifth Republic.”"-—.¥. Y. Times. Pub 
lished for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
LC 59-10582. $5.75 


HERBERT J. MULLER 
ISSUES OF FREEDOM 
Paradoxes and Promises 
An analysis of the prospects of freedom in 
modern society. A volume in World Perspec- 
tives, LC 59-13286. $3.50 


Education 


ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. 

*SO YOU WANT TO BE A SCIENTIST 
Especially written to guide high-school stu- 
dents about to enter college. 

LC 59-13297. $3.00 


GENEVA R. HANNA and 
MARIANA K. McALLISTER 
*BOOKS, YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND READING GUIDANCE 


How to encourage the young in good reading. 
LC 59-12674. $3.50 


D. H. RADLER 

with N. C. Kephart 
SUCCESS THROUGH PLAY 
Preparing the preschool child for school and 
the years ahead. Foreword by Richard J. 


Appell, Gesell Institute. /dlus. 
LC 59 6316. $3.50 


MARTIN MAYER 
*WALL STREET: Men and Money 


Revised edition of a famous book about “an 
exciting, fabulous place. Readable and highly 
entertaining.’ —Library Journal. 

LC 60-6041. $4.50 


Personal Experience 


RACHEL MADDUX 
*ABEL’S DAUGHTER 


\ husband and wife from the North learn un- 
expected truths from a Southern Negress— 
a true story. “Extraordinary.”—Virginia Kir- 


kus’ Service. LC 60-5959, $3.50 


GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD 
*THE KINGDOM WITHIN 
The inspiring personal story of a devout blind 


American woman who went to the Orient to 
teach the blind. LC 59-13279. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 
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Hands 
that seek knowledee... 


»ooWill soon find it at their fingertips in the 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA in 
Braille...a joimt non-profit venture by the 
publishers of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, Field Foundation, Inc., and the 
American Printing House for the Blind. 
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